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Consulting: 
Consenting 


JADA is now in process of paying a 
enalty which is bound to be exacted from 
ody of people which sets itself up as a 
letely independent nation without having 
developed the degree of understanding 
ympathy between its component parts 
is requisite for the difficult business of 
a nation. 

iadians have shied off from the task of 
nining how their new-made nation 
1ies have no such worries) is to pertorm 
ost important duty that a nation has, the 
ianship of its own constitution. They 
o on shying off from it long after there 
eased to be anybody else capable of per 
ng that duty for them. As a result they 
w paying the immediate penalty of hav- 
ing national election of the gravest impor- 
tancs decided on a second-rate constitutional 
issue Which will do nothing to settle the great 
issue, and which will not even interest any 
province except that in which the balance of 
power is fairly certain to lie. They will prob- 
ably go on paying a similar penalty every 
three or four years for a generation to come. 
Unlike the United States at the Revolution, 
Canadians are not compelled to provide them 
selves with a constitution and a mechanism 
for amending it; they can go on uSing a con- 
stitution which they did not make, and which 

has no provision for amendment. 


Quebec's Feelings 


rr 


‘HE results of the next general election will, 
t now appears likely, be determined by the 
feelings of a single province about the con- 
stitutional correctness of the procedure by 
which Newfoundland has been added to the 
Dominion. The constitution provides for the 
admission of Newfoundland, and it is doubtful 
Whe'her any Canadian, including even Mr. 
Ma» me Raymond, really desires to keep it out. 
But ‘he constitution provides for its admission 
by . prescribed procedure, which is impossible 
bec: ise Newfoundland has not at the moment 
islature which can pass an Address to 
‘rown praying for such admission. The 
sion of Newfoundland by a different 
dure involves what we think can rightly 
‘scribed as an undeniable, but purely 
ical, amendment of the _ constitution; 
it does not have to take the form of the 
| (by Westminster) of certain words in 
3.N.A. Act and the substitution of other 
therefore is unimportant. What is im- 
nt is that Newfoundland is being admit- 
y a method which the B.N.A. Act does not 
mplate. 
» adoption of this technical and indirect 
dment is criticized, and the vote of Par 
nt to admit Newfoundland in accordance 
it is opposed, by different political groups 
inada on different grounds. It is opposed 
e Social Crediters and a few French mem- 
on the ground that the consent of the 
neces should have been secured for the 
itutional amendment. It is opposed by 
Progressive Conservative party on the 
sto ind that consultation should have been had 
Wii: the provinces, but without that consulta- 
lor, being necessarily accompanied by consent. 
is the conviction of this journal that con- 
Sulation, not requiring to be followed by con- 
sent, is wholly meaningless in connection with 
any such matter as the amendment of a con 
SUtution, and that if it were adopted as a re. 
4uired procedure for such amendment it would 
lead to untold confusion and disaster. But 
‘ere is no doubt that the proposal for such 
‘Onsultation will make a strong appeal to the 
rage ‘h electors of Quebec, and the more so 
because the present Prime Minister, Mr. St. 
Laurent, is on record, in legalistic but highly 
impolitie terms, as holding that the Dominion 
Parliament, without consent of and without 
Consultation with all or any provinces, has 
bower to effect any amendment which does 
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RED CROSS HEAD: New National Commissioner of Canadian Red Cross Society is Dr. W. S. Stanbury. 
Forty-three years old, he is renowned blood authority and created Red Cross National Transfusion Service. 
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Fen modern Red Cross lodges serve disabled veterans from coast to coast. This is sitting 


room of Westminister Lodge. London, Ontario. Furnishings are almost all Canadian-made 





Iwo convalescing veterans play game ol 


table tennis in Red Cross military lodge. 








All meals served in Lodves are prepared 


by voluntary help in shining kitchens. 








Csames rooms are designed lor maximum of 


convenience and fase of use by veterans, 








Veterans entertain their relatives at 


lodges. Here group relaxes at juke box. 





Spec ial, wide telephone booths allow the 


wheel-chair patients privacy when calling, 
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THE RED CROSS LODGES 
SERVE ACROSS CANADA 


By Paul Davidson 


( NE of the major services of the 

Canadian Red Cross to the nation 
is its veterans’ lodges. These lodges, 
ten in number, adjoin military hos- 
pitals across Canada. They were 
built to give disabled veterans some 
of the atmosphere and casual com- 
forts of home life. 

Red Cross lodges serve both the 
physical and social needs of the hos- 
pitalized veterans. In design, the 
lodges are the last word in contem- 
porary, functional architecture. They 
are built with clean, broad lines and 
with a maximum of natural illumina- 
tion; at the same time, a feeling of 
ease is retained in the deep comfort 
of the furnishings and the informal 
arrangements of the rooms. 

The social needs of the men are 
met in many ways. Volunteer workers 
are always on hand to assist disabled 
men. Well-stocked libraries of books 
and magazines provide ample read- 
ing material with which to while 
away the time. Coffee and sand- 
wiches may be ordered from the lodge 
kitchens, or full course meals may be 
eaten in the spacious dining room. 
Conversational groups can gather 
about the fireplace for easy debate, 
or can retire to the games rooms for 
sport. These games rooms have been 
designed with the limitations of dis- 


abled men in mind, and include shui 
fleboard, table tennis, checkers an 
card tables. All equipment is arrange 
for the greatest ease in use. One 
the favorite parts of lodge life is th 
concert plan which brings noted e1 
tertainers to the veterans. 

Perhaps the most welcome chara: 
teristics of the Red Cross hospita 
lodge scheme to most veterans, is th 
visiting of relatives. In fact, relative 
may even stay overnight at the lodge 
in the guest rooms designed for th 
purpose. Here, the wives and chi 
dren of patients may sleep. whil 
visiting over a week-end. The fw 
nishings in these guest rooms, a 
throughout the building are most] 
made in Canada. 

After World:War I, the Canadiai 
ted Cross built its first military hos 
pital lodge, adjoining Toronto’s Chris 
tie Street Hospital. That was in 1919 
After World War II, the Red Cross 
began building a series of lodge: 
from coast to coast. Today, thes: 
lodges are serving thousands ot 
Canada’s former fighting men—i! 
the Maritimes, Quebec, the Prairies 


and British Columbia. Through them, 
the Canadian Red Cross continues to 


carry out its constant pledge to assist 
veterans whenever and whereve 
possible. 





British Columbia's Shaughnessy Lodge at Vancouver is outstanding 


ex ample ol contemporary architecture. Here, scale model is shown. 





Veteran and_ relative get coffee at serving bar of dining room 


in Sunnybrook, Toronto, one of the most modern Red Cross lodges. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


U.N. TROUBLE SPOT 
TWO KOREAS 


By Horace Bristol 


KOREA, promised freedom and independence 
by the Big Three in 1943, has the bad luck 
to be situated in one of the world’s strategically 
most important spots. From bases in the south- 
ern tip of the peninsula, even a small air force 
can control] all maritime traffic up and down the 
sea lanes of North-East Asia, from Shanghai 
to Vladivostok. If there ever is war between 
America and the Soviet Union, the power that 
holds sway over Korea will have a vital asset. 
The recent rapid progress of Chinese Red 
forces has further complicated matters. 
Caught up in this troublesome situation, the 
poor Korean farmer stands patiently by, asking 
only to be allowed to put up a little hay in his 
own loft, to play “go” (an ancient Korean 
board-game), to wear amusing hats and spot- 
lessly white garments, and generally to live a 
life of philosophical calm and hard toil. He dis- 
likes and distrusts both Russians and Ameri- 
cans; he hates Japanese and fears Chinese. 
In 1910, Japan annexed the country and made 
it part of the Japanese Empire; today the in- 
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dustrial part north of the 38th parallel is run gs 

by the Russians, the agricultural part south of yt 

7 ; the dividing line by the Americans. ‘ an ia 

‘ vpical Korean is this elderly keeper of a Buddhist temple. Both “parts” recently focussed attention on A peasant sets out for work in the fertile rice fields of i “at 
the chief interest of all Koreans is still ancestor worship. the problem by applying for U.N. membership. the South. The ox is still the universal beast of burden. x ss, de 
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The rural market serves not only an important place in the economy of the 


country but is a method ol exchanging ideas. Women here YOssip as they sell. 













A Korean sentry stands cuard over all im- 


\ an sentries stand cuard on the southern 






sir | the 38th parallel, new trouble spot. portant railway points, evidence of unrest. 
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Primitive methods of manufacture are still wide- In an effort to spread education and raise the standards of the people the Manual labor is still the way of getting ie! é ‘ 


spread. Here hemp is prepared for weaving. government trains special classes of girls to return to the country to teach, things done, even to building of bridges. 
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Ottawa 
View 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


That Taxation Temptation 


The Big Fuss About the Big Surplus 
Must Not Mean Fuzzy Thinking 


INTIL the budget actually comes down the 
rash of speculation about the degree of 
tax relief Mr. Abbott is planning for us will 
keep breaking out at intervals right across the 
country. The political temptation to go much 
further than the fiscal and economic situation 
warrants will be very strong. So much fuss has 
been made about the big current surplus that 
one would think at times it was an unpardon- 
able sin for an administration to build up re- 
serves when times are good. 

Some wild generalizations get into the press 
at times. For a sample, here are the first four 
sentences of a letter which appeared in an 
Ottawa newspaper over the signature of the 
chief executive of a women’s political group: 

“Our country is boasting of the largest sur- 
plus in our history. Yet Canadians are so bowed 
down with the burden of taxation that they 
can hardly provide the necessaries of life. On 
account of this heavy taxation, there is no 
money to buy homes or to provide for education 
or recreation. In the midst of this abundance 
there is no money to spend on social security.” 

The first sentence may conceivably be accur- 
ate, though whether the current surplus will 
actually be above the $670 millions of 1947-48 
no one will know until after March 31. As to 
the second, it would not be difficult to show that 
in 1948 Canadians consumed more of the 
“necessaries” of life than in any previous year, 
with the possible exception of 1947. While tax 
revenues were high in 1948, they were no 
higher in proportion to the national income 
than they were in 1938, despite the enormous 
waste of war in the meantime. 

In any event, taxes do not necessarily reduce 
the purchase of “necessaries”; indeed quite a 
bit of the money collected by taxes in Canada 
increases the expenditure on “necessaries”, by 
placing purchasing power into the hands of 
those who would otherwise be unable to do 
much in that direction. 

As for the statement that so much money 
is taken away trom Canadians by taxation 
that “there is no money to provide education” 
a little enquiry would show first, that more 
money is being spent in Canada for education 
today than ever before, and second, that it is 
taxation which provides a very large part of 
the money which is being spent. Figures on 
expenditures for “recreation” are not so easy 
to compile, but we are probably, almost cer- 
tainly, at an all-time peak of expenditure in 
that field also 

“In the midst of this abundance there is 
no money to spend on social security.” Again, 
if the compilations of the Bureau of Statistics 
can be believed, there is a bigger current outlay 
in this field than ever before. More houses 
were built, at greater cost, in 1948 than in any 
previous year in our history. 

Such irresponsible statements hardly war- 
rant notice. But there are more fundamental 
aspects than our ability to pay current tax 
rates and still maintain a high standard of 
living which need to be kept to the fore. The 
“cyclical theory” of budgeting loses none of 
its fiscal validity by being the subject of 
political attack. Nothing can change the fact 
that we went into the war with a net debt of 
about $3 billion with an annual service cost of 
about $125 million and that we came out of 
it with a net debt of over $13 billion with an 
annual net service cost of nearly $350 million. 
It is true it is held internally and that to carry 
it means essentially to transfer cash from one 
Canadian pocket to another. But every Finance 
Minister in the early future is faced with the 
need and solemn obligation of raising over 





MORNING BECOMES ECSTATIC 
OW eagerly this sparkling winter day 
I greet the morning with a ringing shout, 
And fling the bedclothes off me, hale and gay, 
And happily jump out. 


My breath makes cloudlets in the tingling air 
As, at my wide-thrown window, I exhale. 
There is no enterprise I will not dare: 

Today I cannot fail! 


I laugh with zestful gladness as I feel 

The ice-cold shower on my glowing skin, 

Each quivering muscle serving to reveal 
The wholesomeness within. 


My mirror functions in its usual place, 
And every day I fail to grasp how it 
Can calmly, equably reflect the face 
Of such a hypocrite, 
P. J. BLACKWELL 





—Photo by Ralph Greenbill 


ROBERTSON DAVIES, editor of the Peterborough Examiner, author of “The Diary of Samuel 
Marchbanks ; and one-time literary editor of Sarurpay Nicrt, achieved a triple success 
during February. The Eastern Ontario Drama Festival placed the Ottawa Drama League 


lirst with his “Fortine My Foe” and the Peterborough 
own production of a Shakespeare play; and in the 
“Fortune My Foe” will be seen in Toronto later. 


Davies’ “Overlaid” was top winner. 


$300 million by taxes annually to service the 
debt. 

The whole test of the theory that govern- 
ments can combat depressions to some extent 
by countering the business cycle hinges on 
courageous taxation in prosperous times so 
that rates can be drastically cut and deficits 
courted when slack times show up again. 

The Minister of Finance will be expected to 
scrutinize current tax rates thoroughly and 
make all reductions warranted by economic 
prospects, but it will be an unworthy and ex- 
tremely short-sighted policy if the whole 
cyclical approach to budgeting is thrown out 
of the window because a couple of by-elections 
have been lost 


Consulting the Provinces 


Sir John A. Foresaw Deadlocks 
Better Than Some Do Today 


"Tae who argue that all the provinces 

should be consulted whenever such steps 
are taken as the incorporation of Newfound- 
land into the Dominion have the onus of show- 
ing that there is a reasonable prospect of such 
consultations ending up in some degree of 
unanimity. 

There are a few fundamental matters in the 
constitution in respect to which it would be 
inconceivable that they should be touched with 
the general consent of the provinces, and 
attempts have been made from time to time 
to define just what these fundamental matters 
are. But the growth of provincial autonomy to 
the point where it would be an established 
policy not to go ahead with a wide variety of 
national projects without first consulting the 
provinces would add to the paralysis which 
often descends upon federal administrations as 
it is, and any substantial extension of this idea 
would make the constitution quite unworkable. 

Sir John A. Macdonald was a very far- 
sighted statesman and he saw the danger of 
setting up such a constitution right from the 
very beginning. When he went to the Quebec 
Conference in 1864 he had just come through 
a period of deadlock in the Province of Canada 
which had become almost intolerable, and for 
which all Canadians were desperately seeking 
a remedy. A federal union of all the British 
North American provinces seemed a solution. 

But Sir Joseph Pope, in his Memoirs of the 
Canadian statesman, says that Sir John re. 
marked that intolerable as were political con 
ditions in the Province of Canada, she was 
“better off as she stands than she would be as 
a member of a confederacy composed of five 


Theatre second with his 
Drama Festival Mr. 


Little 
Inter-Varsity 


sovereign states.” Ten sovereign states would 
be more than twice as bad, judging from the 
record of recent Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ferences. 


Puzzles Hidden in Wheat 


London Economist Gives Line 
For British Development 


(y> of the greai mathematical problems of 

Canada which will never be solved is the 
sum of money the prairie farmers lost by the 
sale of their wheat to Britain at less than the 
“world price“ durirg the present wheat con. 
tract. 

Britain promised when signing the agree- 
ment to “have regard to” this factor, and 
various figures of the loss, ranging from $500 
million to $2 billion, have been bandied about 
by politicians and in the press. 

The London Economist no doubt voices a 
line which British negotiators will develop 
when the time comes, in July of 1950, to esti- 
mate the cash value of the phrase “have re- 
gard to.” 

In its issue of January 29, it says, in part: 
“Admittedly the price for Canadian wheat sold 
to Britain in 1946-47 and 1947-48~$155 a 
bushel—was well below the corresponding 
Chicago quotations. But under the Canadian 
contract, Britain took 160 million bushels of 
wheat a year off the market, which in itself 
tended to accentuate the rise in the ‘world’ 
price. Canadian farmers may look back in 
retrospect and imagine that they could have 
secured a higher price for their wheat by sell- 
ing it on the ‘free’ market. Yet it is doubtful 
whether, if that had happened, total Canadian 
farm income would have increased to any con- 
siderable extent. The high wheat prices during 
1947 and 1948 were directly related to the 
large-scale purchases of the U.S. Commodity 
Credit Corporation to prevent wheat being fed 
to livestock.” 

The Economist doesn’t contend that there 
was no Canadian loss through the contract, 
but it thinks allowance should be made for the 
security given the Canadian farmers, for their 
restricted alternative outlets and for the effect, 
as mentioned above, of the contract on world 
wheat quotations. “On this line of reasoning,” 
it concludes, “Britain’s obligations would be 
smaller than is sometimes imagined.” 

A factor which is still quite unknown is the 
behavior of the “world” price—if such really 
exists—during the next fifteen months while 
Canadian farmers are getting $2 a bushel for 
considerable wheat sold to Britain, 





Passing 
Show -° 


. Quebec M.P. who objects to the i'dmis. 

sion of Newfoundland because it cor taing 
too many “English” voters is expected to 10Ve. 
later on for the expulsion of Ontario ©» tho 
same ground. 

The Russian labor camps question is eing 
sent to the U.N. Commission on Human RB shts 
thereby converting it into a Commissi:; op 
Inhuman Wrongs. 

The only thing the “reducing” people on 
seem able to reduce is the size of their ‘1 duc 
ing’ advertisements. 


The cost of teaching one's child to be ¢. uth. 


\Z 


ful is often the difference between a child’s bus 
fare and an adult’s. 

Communists claim that life imprisonment is 
really much lighter in Russia than in capitalist 
countries, because life doesn't last so long. 

*Hell’s Corners” in Dover, England, has been 
renamed Ottawa Crescent, which may sound 
more peaceful in Dover but not in Canada. 


Song for a Book-Club Committee 
Eeny, meeny, miny, mo. 
This or that, by so-and-so. 
If it's long and dull, select it; 
If it’s really good, reject it. 
Je: 

A member of parliament has apologized fo! 
his remarks about another member on the 
ground that they were “neither very funny no! 
very clever’, thereby at once establishing him 
self as one of the best literary critics in the 
House. 

e 

If the legislators are going to compel us to 
vote, how about us compelling the legislators 
to sit through their own debates? 

e 

Mr. Sam Carr is reported as saying he has 
nothing to hide. This seems a pity, for hiding 
is something he is awfully good at. 

Lucy says that classes in the proper use 0! 
the hatpin would do more to stop certain kinds 
of hoodlumism than any other method. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 
not ich the rights specifically conferred on 
the ovinces by the existing Act, and in par- 
ticu has power to effect so tremendous an 


ame. ‘ment as the abolition of the French 
lang \gé in Dominion procedure. 


La rador Grievance 


\V HAVE said that no Canadian really 

sires to keep Newfoundland out of the 
Con jeration; but it has to be granted that 
a gi many people in the province of Quebec 
wou probably have been quite willing to keep 
New undand out, on the technical objection 


that ne could not properly vote herself in, 
unti’ -he consented to some modifications in 
the ms of entry. These as they stand pro- 


vide iat the whole of Labrador is to remain 
for ovinecial purposes separated from the 
adjac nt mainland province of Quebec. Now 


in Q ‘bee the very name of Labrador has been 
as a ved rag to a bull ever since the Privy 
Coun ii, by a decision very difficult to justify, 
gave ‘Oo Labrador a vast area of. now very 
valuable territory which the Quebeckers had 
confidently regarded as theirs. Canadians of 
English language have never fully realized the 
indignation caused by this decision in Quebec, 
which was perfectly comparable to that caused 
in other parts of Canada by the Alverstone 
ion the Alaska Boundary. 


Quebeckers feel that the annexation agree- 


| ment should have been made the occasion for 
| restoring to Quebec a large part of the dis 

| puted territory, and since they are not greatly 
| concerned about the considerations of high 
| international polities which presumably led to 
' the Dominion government's 
F mediate union 
| the demand for such a surrender would fairly 
B certainly 
_ union, which was painfully narrow anyhow, in 
' the Newfoundland plebiscite. 
) difficult 


desire for im- 
it does not distress them that 
have destroyed the majority for 
It will not be 


to make Quebeckers fee] that their 
interests were neglected in the negotiations, 


/ and that Mr. Drew by keeping an attentive ear 





Ce eee 





Mr. 


| towards Mr. Duplessis would have done much 
s bette) 


Nohody has suggested that Quebec ought to 
have been asked for consent, or even consulted, 


if it had been possible to annex Newfoundland 


by the method prescribed in the B.N.A. Act. 
The ‘rouble arises simply because Newfound- 
land jas had to act by plebiscite rather than 
by voe of a Jegislature. The Globe and Mail 
choo. s to term this a major amendment of 
the \ct; what it would regard as a minor 
amer ment we cannot imagine but it gives as 
mple of such minor amendment the ad- 
nt of the number of M.P.’s to correspond 


ane 


_with opulation changes, which as it happens 


does ot require any amendment at all. 

‘Th truth is that so long as we fail to pro- 
vid clear and definite procedure for deter- 
mini the will of the nation in regard to a 
‘ons itional amendment, and an_ equally 
clea: nd definite distinction between major 
and ior amendments, so long we shall con- 


) be subject to these disputes, which 
ite sectional jealousies and divert the 
n of legislators from their proper busi- 


ew Doctrine 


loctrine that the provinces should be 
ulted about, but should not have power 


|'0 8i\ or refuse consent to, proposed amend- 
|™en'. 'o the constitution which do not affect 
Prov. ial powers is not, we think, a historic 
docti.6 of the Conservative party. It is 
POSS\' » to criticize the party for not advancing 
; ur long after the negotiations with New 
: Ouns ‘nd had been concluded, for whatever 
p li = said for the usefulness—as_ dis- 
Bos sit hed from the constitutional necessity 
itt) isultation in the early stages, surely very 
a an be said for that usefulness when the 
4 Miivs agreement has been signed, sealed and 
a. — and nothing can be done save to 
: bthe oe or refuse to implement. On the 
Retor ne the party has a good technical 
a : cae that the constitutional issue did 
hae. ally come before parliament until the 


SS to His Majesty was introduced, and 

lagged can claim that he had a right to 

as as nas the government would observe 

a Py opposition maintains to be a constitu: 
al obligation. 


No (Cz ¢ to 
Canadian government, however, has ever 





“BUT THINK OF THE CREDIT SIDE ! 


gone so far in the direction of seeking to over- 
ride provincial powers by mere Dominion legis- 
lation as the Conservative government of Mr. 
Bennett when it enacted the welfare legislation 
which was subsequently thrown out by the 
Privy Council. Mr. King on that occasion was 
the person who advocated consultation with 
the provinces, but that was because he regard- 
ed the legislation as almost certainly uncon- 
stitutional because of violation of provincial 
rights, and thought that by consultation some 
scheme might be worked out which would be 
satisfactory to both Dominion and provinces. 

It is probably unnecessary to worry about 
any possible future embarrassment that might 
accrue to the Conservative party when in 
power, as a result of this episode, for the 
simple reason that the whole concept of con- 
sultation-without-the-need-for-consent is so sha- 
dowy and vague that nobody could be effective- 
ly accused of inconsistency about it. How long 
does one have to consult? Does consultation 
mean all nine or ten provinces together, or can 
one write to them separately? Do they need a 
week’s notice, or a month, or a year? Who is 
entitled to slam the door? The Social Credit 
amendment had the merit of meaning some- 
thing extremely definite and if ever a Social 
Credit government came to power it would 
have to live up to its standards—-which grant 
a veto power to Prince Edward Island on all 
proposals to amend the constitution of Canada 
under whatever form-——or stand convicted of 
the grossest insincerity. Fortunately for the 
Social Crediters they are not likely to be 
called on to form a government. 


Health and Realism 


6 ccs journal has followed with the liveliest 

interest the development of the Dominion 
Provincial agreements under the system of 
“matching grants” for the establishment and 
extension of health services in the different 
provinces. When the proposals of the Marsh 
and Heagerty Reports came before the public 
in 1942, we felt only a qualified enthusiasm 
for those portions which dealt with health 
insurance and socialized medicine, and favored 
the more realistic analysis made by Dr. Char- 
lotte Whitton in her “Dawn of Ample Life” 
an advocacy of the extensive development of 
what she termed “health abilities’ for the pre- 
vention, care and treatment of sickness, as 
entitled to high priority over any system of 
state insurance or state medicine. 

This same practical approach was in evi: 
dence in the policies of the government of 
Manitoba, whose Health Department set about 
the development of diagnostic centers and 
facilities, hospital and nursing services, and 
experimentation with demonstration units. At 
our request Dr. Whitton summarized the 
Manitoba plan for our readers, the article 
arousing sufficient interest to justify us in 
issuing several thousand reprints. These were 
distributed widely among the members of the 
healing professions and various public health, 
municipal, rural and women’s organizations, 
and we believe that they helped considerably 
in procuring a more realistic understanding ot 
our practical health service problems. 


The plan enunciated by Mr. Mackenzie King, 
in one of the last of his pronouncements as 
parliamentary leader, followed very closely 
along the line of approach which we have all 
along favored, and has provided such a definite 
program of practical proposals that every 
province has come into cordial partnership. 
And now the author of the Manitoba plan, Dr. 
F. W. Jackson, who as Deputy Minister of 


Health for Manitoba worked out the ideas 
which Dr. Whitton then presented to our 
readers, has now been taken over by the 


Dominion government and placed in a pivotal 
position in these developments. We _ really 
think that we may have helped in a good move. 


The Seamen's Claims 


“THE conciliation board in the case of the un- 

licensed personnel of sea-going shipping 
has found, as it was bound to find, that the 
differences between the Seamen’s Union and 
the shipowners cannot be “conciliated.” The 
insuperable obstacle to conciliation, it is well 
understood, is the opposing views of the parties 
on the process of hiring and firing. The union 
insists on complete control of the hiring process 
through its own hiring halls, and on nullifica- 
tion of the firing process by prohibiting anno- 
tation of the seaman’s papers with any record 
of his behavior. 

But the union is still the certified bargaining 
agent for this employment. and will in the 
event of a strike maintain that it has a con- 
sequent right to picket and invade the property 
of the shipowners, and that the officers and 
other agents of the owners have no right to re- 
pel union invaders by force. Parliament is now 
sitting at Ottawa, and it seems to us that par- 
liament will be recreant to its duty if it fails 


to make the law clear on this point at the 
present session. 

e s 
Pelicans and Penguins 

KNOW a man who has used up four 


WE 


copies of the Pelican edition of Tawney’s 
“Religion and the Rise of Capitalism”, partly 
by reading it himself but largely by lending it 
to other people on the strict condition that thes 
will not read more than a couple of chapters, 
and if they like that much of it they will buy 
him a new copy and keep his old one. They 
nearly always buy the new copy; Pelicans are 
extremely inexpensive. He is now starting to 
do the same thing with T. R. Glover’s “The An- 
cient World”, and he thinks that the people 
who want to keep that will usually want also 
a new translation of the Odyssey (only that is 
not a Pelican but a Penguin Classic) which 
achieves at least one effect of the original bet 
ter than any previous translation because it 
aims at the easy rapid flow of pure narrative 
and bothers very little about verbal poetics. 
Matthew Arnold would have thought little of it, 
but then he was hypnotized by the sheer sound 
of the Greek. He probably disliked paper cov- 
ers too. 

Men used to buy books (and lay down wine) 
to bequeath to their grandchildren. For that 
purpose good bindings, and good corks, were 
important. It was a good system—for the 


grandchildren of the founders of libraries and 
cellars, and the people who were interested in 
translations of Homer and in the economic 
effects of Puritanism were apt to be such 
grandchildren. Few people today have the same 
interests as their grandfathers, and fewer still 
dare to predict what will be the tastes of their 
grandchildren either in reading or in drinking. 

But in any event nobody can question the 
immense social value of the publishing venture 
which puts hundreds of the great books of past 
and present in the hands of anybody who would 
rather have a good book than an evening at 
the cinema. The amazing thing about the Pen- 
guins and the Pelicans is the high intellectual 
quality of the writing which is thus made ac- 
cessible to everybody. You can get some of the 
best work of A. N. Whitehead, G. B. Harrison, 
Clive Bell, Ifor Evans, Sir Leonard Woolley. 
the Hammonds. Lowes Dickinson, Aldous 
Huxley, T. S. Eliot and scores of their peers. 


e 
Indignant Author 
HAT considerable portion of the Canadian 
public which is interested in Canadian au- 
thors is presumably interested also in the af- 


fairs of the Canadian Authors’ Association, so . 


that we think it desirable that knowledge of the 
difference between Mr. Earle Birney and the 
Association should not be confined to the read- 
ers of Here and Now, the notable quarterly in 
which Mr. Birney’s letter to the Association has 
appeared. Our own readers will recall that Mr. 
Birney is not only one of Canada’s most ac- 
claimed poets, but also was for two years 
editor of the Canadian Poetry Magazine, which 
he raised to a level which it had certainly never 
before attained. 

The C.P.M. is, for reasons which we have 
never been able to fathom, an activity of the 
C.A.A., though its deficits, as and when in- 
curred, have usually been defrayed by generous 
individual patrons of the arts. Mr. Birney states 
that during his editorship “I found that most of 
my volunteer support, and my encouragement 
through letters, subscriptions and_ publicity, 
came from outside the C.A.A., while within it 
there was a steady whispering campaign, espe- 
cially in the Toronto branch. against the maga- 
zine, and, in some cases, actual sabotage of my 
efforts.” There was also a steady drop in sup- 
port of the C.P.M. “from members who had 
submitted, to my mind, thoroughly worthless 
verses which I had rejected.” 

Mr. Birney has “come to feel the C.A.A. is 
actually a hindrance to the growth of a mature 
literary culture in this country. It compromises 
the serious artist by associating him with its 
attacks on the younger writer’s experimental- 
ism and with its general Puritanical and venal 
approach to the problem of writing.’’ And we 
cannot omit the sentence which must have 
given Mr. Birney his greatest pleasure: “The 
C.A.A., to my mind, is predominantly a body of 
aging hacks and reactionaries who maintain a 
dubious prestige simply by persuading a num- 
ber of genuine writers such as yourself’’—the 
letter is addressed to Mr. Philip Child, an of- 
ficer of the association—‘“to represent them in 
the public eye.” 

We have long fancied that a professional or- 
ganization like the C.A.A. is a thoroughly un- 
suitable proprietor for a poetry magazine, and 
we have the deepest sympathy with Mr. Bir- 
ney’s troubles in the editorship. That some of 
its members—like many people outside its 
membership-- are hostile to the work of the ex- 
perimental younger writers is true, but wheth.- 
er Mr. Birney is justified in representing this 
as the official attitude of the association is 
doubtful. The last recipient of the Governor 
General's prize for poetry, the judges for which 
are, we believe. appointed by the association, 
was Dorothy Livesay. But anyhow Mr. Birney’s 
view is interesting and deserves to be known 





ALOOF FROM OOF 


(“Germs in plenty have been found on dollar bills, 
but hardly any on silver money or nickels.” 
Popular Science.) 


T THE end of each month it’s my regular plan 
4 To withdraw every cent I've been left by 
McCann, 
To be spirited home, as I've done all my life, 
And deposited safe in the hands of my wife. 


Now I read in the paper, with mounting hysteria, 
Bills are just teeming with deadly bacteria; 
Harmful bacilli, declare the reporters, 

Don’t bother with trifles like nickels and quarters. 


At last it is clear why my wife has so long 
Had to visit her doctor to find what is wrong: 
Her resistance is lowered by handling our wealth, 
While I am just bursting with nauseous health! 

J. E. P 
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By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


That Taxation Temptation 


The Big Fuss About the Big Surplus 
Must Not Mean Fuzzy Thinking 


INTIL the budget actually comes down the 
rash of speculation about the degree otf 
tax relief Mr. Abbott is planning for us will 
keep breaking out at intervals right across the 
country. The political temptation to go much 
further than the fiscal and economic situation 
warrants will be very strong. So much fuss has 
been made about the big current surplus that 
one would think at times it was an unpardon- 
abie sin for an administration to build up re- 
serves when times are good. 

Some wild generalizations get into the press 
at times. For a sample, here are the first four 
sentences of a letter which appeared in an 
Ottawa newspaper over the signature of the 
chief executive of a women’s political group: 

“Our country is boasting of the largest sur- 
plus in our history, Yet Canadians are so bowed 
down with the burden of taxation that they 
can hardly provide the necessaries of life. On 
account of this heavy taxation, there is no 
money to buy homes or to provide for education 
or recreation. In the midst of this abundance 
there is nO money to spend on social security.” 

The first sentence may conceivably be accur- 
ate, though whether the current surplus will 
actually be above the $670 millions of 1947-48 
no one will know until after March 31. As to 
the second, it would not be difficult to show that 
in 1948 Canadians consumed more of the 
“necessaries” of life than in any previous year, 
with the possible exception of 1947. While tax 
revenues were high in 1948, they were no 
higher in proportion to the national income 
than they were in 1938, despite the enormous 
waste of war in the meantime. 

In any event, taxes do not necessarily reduce 
the purchase of “necessaries”; indeed quite a 
bit of the money collected by taxes in Canada 
increases the expenditure on “necessaries”, by 
placing purchasing power into the hands of 
those who would otherwise be unable to do 
much in that direction. 

As for the statement that so much money 
is taken away from Canadians by taxation 
that “there is no money to provide education” 
a little enquiry would show first, that more 
money is being spent in Canada for education 
today than ever before, and second, that it is 
taxation which provides a very large part of 
the money which is being spent. Figures on 
expenditures for “recreation” are not so easy 
to compile, but we are probably, almost cer- 
tainly, at an all-time peak of expenditure in 
that field also 

“In the midst of this abundance there is 
no money to spend on social security.” Again, 
if the compilations of the Bureau of Statistics 
can be believed, there is a bigger current outlay 
in this field than ever before. More houses 
were built, at greater cost, in 1948 than in any 
previous year in our history. 

Such irresponsible statements hardly war- 
rant notice. But there are more fundamental 
aspects than our ability to pay current tax 
rates and still maintain a high standard of 
living which need to be kept to the fore. The 
“cyclical theory” of budgeting loses none of 
its fiscal validity by being the subject of 
political attack. Nothing can change the fact 
that we went into the war with a net debt of 
about $3 billion with an annual service cost of 
about $125 million and that we came out of 
it with a net debt of over $13 billion with an 
annual net service cost of nearly $350 million 
It is true it is held internally and that to carry 
it means essentially to transfer cash from one 
Canadian pocket to another. But every Finance 
Minister in the early future is faced with the 
need and solemn obligation of raising over 





MORNING BECOMES ECSTATIC 
OW eagerly this sparkling winter day 
I greet the morning with a ringing shout, 
And fling the bedclothes off me, hale and gay, 
And happily jump out. 


My breath makes cloudlets in the tingling air 
As, at my wide-thrown window, I exhale. 
There is no enterprise I will not dare: 

Today I cannot fail! 


I laugh with zestful gladness as I feel 

The ice-cold shower on my glowing skin, 

Each quivering muscle serving to reveal 
The wholesomeness within. 


My mirror functions in its usual place, 
And every day I fail to grasp how it 
Can calmly, equably reflect the face 
Of such a hypocrite, 
P. J. BLACKWELL 





—Pbhoto by Ralph Greenbill 


ROBERTSON DAVIES, editor of the Peterborough Examiner, author of “The Diary of Samuel 


Marchbanks”, and one-time literary editor of Sarurpay Nicut, achieved a triple success 
during February. The Eastern Ontario Drama Festival placed the Ottawa Drama League 


lirst with his “Fortune My Foe” and the Peterborough 
own production of a Shakespeare play; and in the : 
“Fortune My Foe” will be seen in Toronto later. 


Davies’ “Overlaid” was top winner. 


$300 million by taxes annually to service the 
debt. 

The whole test of the theory that govern- 
ments can combat depressions to some extent 
by countering the business cycle hinges on 
courageous taxation in prosperous times so 
that rates can be drastically cut and deficits 
courted when slack times show up again. 

The Minister of Finance will be expected to 
scrutinize current tax rates thoroughly and 
make all reductions warranted by economic 
prospects, but it will be an unworthy and ex- 
tremely short-sighted policy if the whole 
cyclical approach to budgeting is thrown out 
of the window because a couple of by-elections 
have been lost 


Consulting the Provinces 


Sir John A. Foresaw Deadlocks 
Better Than Some Do Today 


Ts who argue that all the provinces 

should be consulted whenever such steps 
are taken as the incorporation of Newfound- 
land into the Dominion have the onus of show- 
ing that there is a reasonable prospect of such 
consultations ending up in some degree of 
unanimity. 

There are a few fundamental matters in the 
constitution in respect to which it would be 
inconceivable that they should be touched with 
the general consent of the provinces, and 
attempts have been made from time to time 
to define just what these fundamental matters 
are. But the growth of provincial autonomy to 
the point where it would be an established 
policy not to go ahead with a wide variety of 
national projects without first consulting the 
provinces would add to the paralysis which 
often descends upon federal administrations as 
it is, and any substantial extension of this idea 
would make the constitution quite unworkable. 

Sir John A. Macdonald was a very far- 
sighted statesman and he saw the danger of 
setting up such a constitution right from the 
very beginning. When he went to the Quebec 
Conference in 1864 he had just come through 
a period of deadlock in the Province of Canada 
which had become almost intolerable, and for 
which all Canadians were desperately seeking 
a remedy. A federal union of all the British 
North American provinces seemed a solution. 

But Sir Joseph Pope, in his Memoirs of the 
Canadian statesman, says that Sir John re- 
marked that intolerable as were political con- 
ditions in the Province of Canada, she was 
“better off as she stands than she would be as 
a member of a confederacy composed of five 


Little Theatre second with his 
Inter-Varsity Drama _ Festival Mr. 


sovereign states.’ Ten sovereign states would 
be more than twice as bad, judging from the 
record of recent Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ferences. 


Puzzles Hidden in Wheat 


London Economist Gives Line 
For British Development 


NE of the great mathematical problems of 

Canada which will never be solved is the 
sum of money the orairie farmers lost by the 
sale of their wheat to Britain at less than the 
“world price“ during the present wheat con- 
tract. 

Britain promised when signing the agree- 
ment to “have regard to” this factor, and 
various figures of the loss, ranging from $500 
million to $2 billion, have been bandied about 
by politicians and in the press. 

The London Econ>dmist no doubt voices a 
line which British negotiators will develop 
when the time comes, in July of 1950, to esti- 
mate the cash value of the phrase “have re- 
gard to.” 

In its issue of January 29, it says, in part: 
“Admittedly the price for Canadian wheat sold 
to Britain in 1946-47 and 1947-48-—-$1.55 a 
bushel—was well below the corresponding 
Chicago quotations. But under the Canadian 
contract, Britain took 160 million bushels of 
wheat a year off the market, which in itself 
tended to accentuate the rise in the ‘world’ 
price. Canadian farmers may look back in 
retrospect and imagine that they could have 
secured a higher price for their wheat by sell- 
ing it on the ‘free’ market. Yet it is doubtful 
whether, if that had happened, total Canadian 
farm income would have increased to any con- 
siderable extent. The high wheat prices during 
1947 and 1948 were directly related to the 
large-scale purchases of the U.S. Commodity 
Credit Corporation to prevent wheat being fed 
to livestock.” 

The Economist doesn’t contend that there 
was no Canadian loss through the contract, 
but it thinks allowance should be made for the 
security given the Canadian farmers, for their 
restricted alternative outlets and for the effect, 
as mentioned above, of the contract on world 
wheat quotations. “On this line of reasoning,” 
it concludes, “Britain’s obligations would be 
smaller than is sometimes imagined.” 

A factor which is still quite unknown is the 
behavior of the “world” price—if such really 
exists—during the next fifteen months while 
Canadian farmers are getting $2 a bushel for 
considerable wheat sold to Britain. 


Passing 
Show - 


." 2 Quebec M.P. who objects to the a imis 


sion of Newfoundland because it cor taing 


too many “English” voters is expected to 10ve+ 


later on for the expulsion of Ontario « the 
same ground. 

The Russian labor camps question is ‘ing 
sent to the U.N. Commission on Human R shts. 
thereby converting it into a Commissic, op 
Inhuman Wrongs. 


The only thing the “reducing” people on’ 
seem able to reduce is the size of their “1 dyc 
ing’ advertisements. 


The cost of teaching one’s child to be (. uth 





ful is often the difference between a child’s bus 
fare and an adult’s. 


Communists claim that life imprisonment is 
really much lighter in Russia than in capitalist 
countries, because life doesn’t last so long. 

“Hell’s Corners” in Dover, England, has been 
renamed Ottawa Crescent, which may sound 
more peaceful in Dover but not in Canada. 


Song for a Book-Club Committee 
Eeny, meeny, miny, mo. 
This or that, by so-and-so. 
If it's long and dull, select it; 
If it's really good, reject it. 
JP. 

A member of parliament has apologized foi 
his remarks about another member on. the 
ground that they were ‘neither very funny no! 
very clever’, thereby at once establishing him 
self as one of the best literary critics in the 
House. 

If the legislators are going to compel us to 
vote, how about us compelling the legislators 
to sit through their own debates? 

Mr. Sam Carr is reported as saying he has 
nothing to hide. This seems a pity, for hiding 
is something he is awfully good at. 

Lucy says that classes in the proper use 0! 
the hatpin would do more to stop certain kinds 
of hoodlumism than any other method. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


not ouch the rights specifically conferred on 

the ovinees by the existing Act, and in par- 

tic has power to effect so tremendous an 
pan ment as the abolition of the French 
e jan ge in Dominion procedure. 


La rador Grievance 


\V HAVE said that no Canadian really 
sires to keep Newfoundland out of the 
Con jeration; but it has to be granted that 


ag many people in the province of Quebec 
wou probably have been quite willing to keep 
Nev oundand out, on the technical objection 
tha 1e could not properly vote herself in, 


Punt he consented to some modifications in 
Bi ms of entry. These as they stand pro- 


vide iat the whole of Labrador is to remain 
for ovineial purposes separated from the 
adja: ont mainland province of Quebec. Now 
in@ -bee the very name of Labrador has been 
as ed rag to a bull ever since the Privy 
B Council, by a decision very difficult to justify, 


a gave ‘oO Labrador a vast area of now very 
© valuevle territory which the Quebeckers had 
- confiiently regarded as theirs. Canadians of 
English language have never fully realized the 
indignation caused by this decision in Quebec, 
which was perfectly comparable to that caused 
in other parts of Canada by the Alverstone 
Award on the Alaska Boundary. 

Quebeckers feel that the annexation agree- 
ment should have been made the occasion for 
restoring to Quebec a large part of the dis 
- puted territory, and since they are not greatly 
concerned about the considerations of high 
international politics which presumably led to 
the Dominion government's desire for im- 
mediate union it does not distress them that 
the demand for such a surrender would fairly 
certainly have destroyed the majority for 
union, Which was painfully narrow anyhow, in 
the Newfoundland plebiscite. It will not be 
difficult to make Quebeckers feel that their 
interests were neglected in the negotiations, 
_and that Mr. Drew by keeping an attentive ear 
towards Mr. Duplessis would have done much 


aseocked 


ate 


yee ep eT te 
Pioeacetnel ASCs 2th Fb SMS 


cat: 


=e 


bette) 
F Nobody has suggested that Quebec ought to 
| have been asked for consent, or even consulted, 


re 


if it had been possible to annex Newfoundland 
> by the method prescribed in the B.N.A. Act. 
_ The ‘rouble arises simply because Newfound- 
| land has had to act by plebiscite rather than 
_>y vore of a ‘legislature. The Globe and Mail 
- choo. s to term this a major amendment of 


uae 


i 


Lo 





Sthe \ct; what it would regard as a minor 
| «mer ment we cannot imagine but it gives as 
/ an e\imple of such minor amendment the ad- 
just’ nt of the number of M.P.’s to correspond 
| with opulation changes, which as it happens 
F does ot require any amendment at all. 

' ?» ‘ruth is that so long as we fail to pro 
: Vidi clear and definite procedure for deter- 
mir the will of the nation in regard to a 
/CORs itional amendment, and an _ equally 
)clea; nd definite distinction between major 
: and ior amendments, so long we shall con- 
pa tinu » be subject to these disputes, which 
Xa cate sectional jealousies and divert the 
oe atte n of legislators from their proper busi- 


Snes; 


s A } : 
547 ew Doctrine 
' TH doctrine that the provinces should be 
| © culted about, but should not have power 
or refuse consent to, proposed amend- 
'o the constitution which do not affect 
Prov ial powers is not, we think, a historic 
doc: \e of the Conservative party. It is 
: POSS: © to criticize the party for not advancing 
oa it ur long after the negotiations with New 


i ‘nd had been concluded, for whatever 
cs Ipgh be 


mato gi 


ment 


. said for the usefulness—-as_ dis- 
; tinguished from the constitutional necessity 

of ““‘sultation in the early stages, surely very 

littl. can be said for that usefulness when the 


agreement has been signed, sealed and 
‘ delivered and nothing can be done save to 
= '™plement or refuse to implement. On the 
Se hand the party has a good technical 
ee in that the constitutional issue did 
ee come before parliament until the 
aM “ied 0 His Majesty was introduced, and 
(lg can claim that he had a right to 
wre hat the government would observe 
tlonal 1€ Opposition maintains to be a constitu: 
al obligation. 


ND Clamesa. 
® Canadian government, however, has ever 


gone so far in the direction of seeking to over- 
ride provincial powers by mere Dominion legis- 
lation as the Conservative government of Mr. 
Bennett when it enacted the welfare legislation 
which was subsequently thrown out by the 
Privy Council. Mr. King on that occasion was 
the person who advocated consultation with 
the provinces, but that was because he regard- 
ed the legislation as almost certainly uncon- 
stitutional because of violation of provincial 
rights, and thought that by consultation some 
scheme might be worked out which would be 
satisfactory to both Dominion and provinces. 

It is probably unnecessary to worry about 
any possible future embarrassment that might 
accrue to the Conservative party when in 
power, as a result of this episode, for the 
simple reason that the whole concept of con- 
sultation-without-the-need-for-consent is so sha- 
dowy and vague that nobody could be effective- 
ly accused of inconsistency about it. How long 
does one have to consult? Does consultation 
mean all nine or ten provinces together, or can 
one write to them separately? Do they need a 
week’s notice, or a month, or a year? Who is 
entitled to slam the door? The Social Credit 
amendment had the merit of meaning some- 
thing extremely definite and if ever a Social 
Credit government came to power it would 
have to live up to its standards-—-which grant 
a veto power to Prince Edward Island on all 
proposals to amend the constitution of Canada 
under whatever form—or stand convicted of 
the grossest insincerity. Fortunately for the 
Social Crediters they are not likely to be 
called on to form a government. 


Health and Realism 


TS journal has followed with the liveliest 

interest the development of the Dominion 
Provincial agreements under the system of 
“matching grants” for the establishment and 
extension of health services in the different 
provinces. When the proposals of the Marsh 
and Heagerty Reports came before the public 
in 1942, we felt only a qualified enthusiasm 
for those portions which dealt with health 
insurance and socialized medicine, and favored 
the more realistic analysis made by Dr. Char- 
lotte Whitton in her “Dawn of Ample Life” 
an advocacy of the extensive development of 
what she termed “health abilities” for the pre- 
vention, care and treatment of sickness, as 
entitled to high priority over any system of 
state insurance or state medicine. 

This same practical approach was in evi- 
dence in the policies of the government of 
Manitoba, whose Health Department set about 
the development of diagnostic centers and 
facilities, hospital and nursing services, and 
experimentation with demonstration units. At 
our request Dr. Whitton summarized the 
Manitoba plan for our readers, the article 
arousing sufficient interest to justify us in 
issuing several thousand reprints. These were 
distributed widely among the members of the 
healing professions and various public health, 
municipal, rural and women’s organizations, 
and we believe that they helped considerably 
in procuring a more realistic understanding of 
our practical health service problems. 


“BUT THINK OF THE CREDIT SIDE ! 





The plan enunciated by Mr. Mackenzie King, 
in one of the last of his pronouncements as 
parliamentary leader, followed very closely 
along the line of approach which we have all 
along favored, and has provided such a definite 
program of practical proposals that every 
province has come into cordial partnership. 
And now the author of the Manitoba plan, Dr. 
F. W. Jackson, who as Deputy Minister of 
Health for Manitoba worked out the ideas 
which Dr. Whitton then presented to our 
readers, has now been taken over by the 
Dominion government and placed in a pivotal 
position in these developments. We really 
think that we may have halped in a good move 


The Seamen’s Claims 


“THE conciliation board in the case of the un- 

licensed personnel of sea-going shipping 
has found, as it was bound to find, that the 
differences between the Seamen’s Union and 
the shipowners cannot be “conciliated.” The 
insuperable obstacle to conciliation, it is well 
understood, is the opposing views of the parties 
on the process of hiring and firing. The union 
insists on complete control of the hiring process 
through its own hiring halls, and on nullifica- 
tion of the firing process by prohibiting anno- 
tation of the seaman’s papers with any record 
of his behavior. 

But the union is still the certified bargaining 
agent for this employment. and will in the 
event of a strike maintain that it has a con- 
sequent right to picket and invade the property 
of the shipowners, and that the officers and 
other agents of the owners have no right to re- 
pel union invaders by force. Parliament is now 
sitting at Ottawa, and it seems to us that par- 
liament will be recreant to its duty if it fails 
to make the law clear on this point at the 
present session. 


Pelicans and Penguins 


WE KNOW a man who has used up four 

copies of the Pelican edition of Tawney’s 
“Religion and the Rise of Capitalism”, partly 
by reading it himself but largely by lending it 
to other people on the strict condition that they 
will not read more than a couple of chapters, 
and if they like that much of it tney will buy 
him a new copy and keep his old one. They 
nearly always buy the new copy; Pelicans are 
extremely inexpensive. He is now starting to 
do the same thing with T. R. Glover’s “The An- 
cient World”, and he thinks that the people 
who want to keep that will usually want also 
a new translation of the Odyssey (only that is 
not a Pelican but a Penguin Classic) which 
achieves at least one effect of the original bet 
ter than any previous translation because it 
aims at the easy rapid flow of pure narrative 
and bothers very little about verbal poetics. 
Matthew Arnold would have thought little of it, 
but then he was hypnotized by the sheer sound 
of the Greek. He probably disliked paper cov- 
ers too. 

Men used to buy books (and lay down wine) 
to bequeath to their grandchildren. For that 
purpose good bindings, and good corks, were 
important. It was a good system-—for the 


grandchildren of the founders of libraries and 
cellars, and the people who were interested in 
translations of Homer and in the economic 
effects of Puritanism were apt to be such 
grandchildren. Few people today have the same 
interests as their grandfathers, and fewer still 
dare to predict what will be the tastes of their 
grandchildren either in reading or in drinking. 

But in any event nobody can question the 
immense social value of the publishing venture 
which puts hundreds of the great books of past 
and present in the hands of anybody who would 
rather have a good book than an evening at 
the cinema. The amazing thing about the Pen- 
guins and the Pelicans is the high intellectual 
quality of the writing which is thus made ac 
cessible to everybody. You can get some of the 
best work of A. N. Whitehead, G. B. Harrison, 
Clive Bell, Ifor Evans, Sir Leonard Woolley, 
the Hammonds. Lowes Dickinson, Aldous 
Huxley, T. S. Eliot and scores of their peers. 


e 
Indignant Author 
HAT considerable portion of the Canadian 
public which is interested in Canadian au- 
thors is presumably interested also in the af- 


fairs of the Canadian Authors’ Association, so - 


that we think it desirable that knowledge of the 
difference between Mr. Earle Birney and the 
Association should not be confined to the read- 
ers of Here and Now, the notable quarterly in 
which Mr. Birney’s letter to the Association has 
appeared. Our own readers will recall that Mr. 
Birney is not only one of Canada’s most ac- 
claimed poets, but also was for two years 
editor of the Canadian Poetry Magazine, which 
he raised to a level which it had certainly never 
before attained. 

The C.P.M. is, for reasons which we have 
never been able to fathom, an activity of the 
C.A.A., though its deficits, as and when in- 
curred, have usually been defrayed by generous 
individual patrons of the arts. Mr. Birney states 
that during his editorship “I found that most of 
my volunteer support, and my encouragement 
through letters, subscriptions and_ publicity, 
came from outside the C.A.A., while within it 
there was a steady whispering campaign, espe- 
cially in the Toronto branch. against the maga- 
zine, and, in some cases, actual sabotage of my 
efforts.” There was also a steady drop in sup- 
port of the C.P.M. “from members who had 
submitted, to my mind, thoroughly worthless 
verses which I had rejected.”’ 

Mr. Birney has “come to feel the C.A.A. is 
actually a hindrance to the growth of a mature 
literary culture in this country. It compromises 
the serious artist by associating him with its 
attacks on the younger writer’s experimental- 
ism and with its general Puritanical and venal 
approach to the problem of writing.’”’ And we 
cannot omit the sentence which must have 
given Mr. Birney his greatest pleasure: “The 
C.A.A., to my mind, is predominantly a body of 
aging hacks and reactionaries who maintain a 
dubious prestige simply by persuading a num- 
ber of genuine writers such as yourself’’—the 
letter is addressed to Mr. Philip Child, an of- 
ficer of the association——‘‘to represent them in 
the public eye.” 

We have long fancied that a professional or- 
ganization like the C.A.A. is a thoroughly un- 
suitable proprietor for a poetry magazine, and 
we have the deepest sympathy with Mr. Bir- 
ney’s troubles in the editorship. That some of 
its members—like many people outside its 
membership-—are hostile to the work of the ex- 
perimental younger writers is true, but wheth- 
er Mr. Birney is justified in representing this 
as the official attitude of the association is 
doubtful. The last recipient of the Governor 
General’s prize for poetry, the judges for which 
are, we believe. appointed by the association, 
was Dorothy Livesay. But anyhow Mr. Birney’s 
view is interesting and deserves to be known 





ALOOF FROM OOF 


(“Germs in plenty have been found on dollar bills, 
but hardly any on silver money or nickels.” 
Popular Science.) 


A* THE end of each month it’s my regular plan 

4 To withdraw every cent I’ve been left by 
McCann, 

To be spirited home, as I’ve done all my life, 

And deposited safe in the hands of my wife. 


Now I read in the paper, with mounting hysteria, 
Bills are just teeming with deadly bacteria; 
Harmful bacilli, declare the reporters, 

Don’t bother with trifles like nickels and quarters. 


At last it is clear why my wife has so long 
Had to visit her doctor to find what is wrong: 
Her resistance is lowered by handling our wealth, 
While I am just bursting with nauseous health! 
J. £. P 
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Democracies’ War Aims Must Exceed 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


Simple Idea Of Enemy’s Defeat 


By MAJOR-GENERAL E. L. M. BURNS 


The nations negotiating the North Atlantic Sec urity Pact must decide 
what the ultimate objects of their policy are in case the war which they 
lear should come to pass. Otherwise they will waste effort and court 


deleat through dissipation of resources. 


Mere 7 ‘nconditional Surren- 


der”. which saw the Allies through 1939-45 but was not sufficient to win 
the peace, will not be enoush in another war. 

In the first of two articles. General Burns, who was a distinguished 
Canadian field commander in the Second World Wiar. suggests and 
analyzes specilic aims for the democracies as they consider a possible 
strugele with Russia. With the North Atlantic Security Pact. in which 
Canada will be participating, moving through formative stages to reality, 


such aims are worthy of study by every thinking Canadian. 


risky, expensive and 
way of attaining polit 
at the best: but if a nation 
into a war has no clear 
what ends it is 
generally the 
then the chance 
gain, and reasonably 
enduring very, 

This, it would seem, is 
a fair deduction from the experience 
of the Western democracies in the 
First and Second World Wars. 

Mr. Pearson told us in September 
1948, just Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, that 
there was a risk that war might 
break out at any time. He has said 
recently that the situation is some 
What less tense; nevertheless, we are 
negotiating a treaty to protect our- 
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very remote. 


after he became 


selves against this very risk. 


Why are we in this imminent 
danger so soon after the complete 
victory which the British Common- 
wealth and its allies wen over the 
Germans and Japanese in 1945? 
Most of us would answer in one 
word—Russia. 

But there was a Russia in 1939, 


think her such a 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE TUBER 


ger, and our fears, in the way we 
waged the Second World War, and 
tried to make peace after it. 

What were the ends, the ultimate 
political objects of the Western A\l- 
lies in World War II? At the start 
they were negative; Nazi and Fascist 
aggression had to be checked, and 
the possibility of its repetition elimi 
nated. When the tide of war turned 
in 1943, our war aims were proclaim- 
ed to our enemies as “unconditional 
surrender”. 


y . 
| rolongation 


Since we demanded complete sub- 
mission to our will, and gave no in- 
dication of what our will would be, 
Hitler was able to keep the German 


people fighting until he was dead, 
and their country overrun. The 
prolongation of the death struggle 


wrecked the Western European 


economy to a greater extent than 
necessary to achieve essential war 
aims of the Western Allies_—the sort 
of conditions that reason, in retros- 
pect, would suggest that we should 


have accorded. 

It is interesting that at one of the 
“Big Three’ Conferences Stalin 
favored explicit peace terms for 
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Germany. He said that the Germans 
would accept specific terms, no mat 
ter how harsh, sooner than uncon- 
ditional surrender, since they would 
have definite conditions as an alter- 
native to fighting on to the death, 
instead of facing unknown and _ un- 


limited possibilities of vengeful 
punishment. 
The First World War, of course, 


ended by a conditional surrender, an 
armistice into which the Germans 
stated they entered on the under- 
standing that peace would be made 
in accordance with the principles of 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. In the 
Versailles Treaty these _ principles 
were not adhered to, and this later 
enabled Hitler to persuade the Ger 
mans that they were not bound by 
the terms of the 1919 peace. 


Roosevelt's Formula 


It was apparently the determina: 
tion not to repeat such a historical 
sequence which inspired Roosevelt 
to formulate his policy of “uncondi- 
tional surrender.” But he and _ his 
advisers do not seem to have thought 
out what should be done with Ger- 
many after unconditional surrender. 

This is understandable, as_ their 
energies were fully absorbed by the 
enormous problems of defeating the 
great German power, and following 
that, the Japanese. The circum- 
stances surrounding the adoption of 
the Morgenthau plan at Quebec, in 
1944, which Roosevelt is said to have 
regretted almost as soon as he re- 
turned from the conference, show 
what was the state of planning for 
dealing with Germany after victory. 

However, negotiations were bein, 
begun for the establishment of the 
United Nations. Roosevelt seems to 
have believed that the wartime co- 
operation of the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia would continue, 
and that they would keep the peace 
as the Three Great Policemen. So 
believing, he would not concern him- 
self greatly with detailed terms of 
peace for Germany. 

The question which we must ask 
ourselves, in view of the situation in 
which the Western powers find 
themselves in Germany today is: Is 
it good to have as a war object 
the destruction of every central 
governmental authority, and the oc- 
cupation of all the enemy territory 
to enforce unspecified terms of 
peace? Should any nation announce 
a policy of Total Victory before it 
defines its ultimate objects? 

We, the nations negotiating the 
North Atlantic Security Pact, must 
think out what the ultimate objects 
of our policy are in the war which 
we fear otherwise we shall waste 
effort, and court defeat, through dis- 
sipation of resources. It is very dif 
ficult for democracies to plan war 
in fuli consciousness of its meaning. 
3ut war is potentially so much more 
serious in its results than ever before 
that democracies must think farther 
ahead than the military defeat of the 
adversary. We must think out what 
change in the attitude of the enemy 
nation we wish to produce, and how, 
after we have convinced him that 
further armed resistance to our will 
is useless, that change can be pro- 
duced, and how we can guarantee its 
permanency, by methods short of 
perpetual occupation. 


Acts and Attitudes 


What should be the objects of our 
policy if the present bad _ situation 
becomes worse, and we are forced 
into a war with Russia? What are 
the acts and attitudes of Russia to- 
day which might force us into war, 
and which must be changed before 
we can expect a stable peace? 

We may first of all dismiss from 
our list of objects any absolute re- 
quirements that Russia should ab 
jure Communism, since it would be 
incompatible with the principles of 
freedom which we profess, to dictate 
the form of government under which 
other nations should live--so far as 
the effect of that kind of government 
does not extend beyond its national 
boundaries. But we are very con 


cerned in that the present Russian 
government does extend its influ- 
ence, to our detriment, far beyond 
its own boundaries. 

Our first aim may be stated as 
the elimination of Russian support 
and encouragement of revolutionary 
Communist parties in other nations. 
At various times, when it suited the 
Politburo’s book, temporarily, such 
activity has been suspended. The 
real problem is to secure such guar- 
antees as will ensure that the suspen- 
sion will be permanent. 

The second factor which renders 
the present Russian regime so 
dangerous to the peace of the world 
is its authoritarian and dictatorial 
character. Historically, dictatorships 
relieve internal strains by foreign 
adventure. The Russians are whip- 
ped into working for small material 
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reward by propaganda that 
capitalist, imperialist wo. 
against them, and that they 


work and fight to prevent Ru 
destruction. 

The third feature of the R 
government which makes it a 1 
to world peace is its secrecy. 
apparently the fear of penet; 
of their secrets, military and 
nomic, and probably the fear o 
ruption of their citizens by a 
of the Western powers. whi 
decisive in the Russian rejecti 
international inspection and « 
of atomic energy undertakings, 
out which no scheme of preve 
atomic warfare can be effecti: 
also is behind their rejection o 
international inspection whi 
necessary to make “conventi 
weapon disarmament effective. 
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sly, the restrictions on infor- 
and speech make Russia an 
ul vn, and therefore terrifying 
to the rest of the world. 
se three features of the Rus- 
could be eliminated, we 
. s} get rid of the fear which it 
pr y inspires, and which leads 
nations to counter-measures 
up the cold war which any 
1a y explode into active hostili- 
herefore, to eliminate them 
secure guarantees that they 
r be revived, should be the 
| political objects of the 
Vi . Allies, if war should come 
ed, before it comes. 
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us power. 
; ' wer in cooperation with land 
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nol strategic objects of warfare 
net ittle discussion. Great suc- 
ces s obtained by this means, 
firs the Germans, and later by 
the ss. It was the use of air 
pow n combination with armor 
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the kerieg, the Normandy inva- 
sion decisive operations after 
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possible a speedy reconquest of the 
vast areas seized by the Japanese. 
It played a relatively greater part 
in the final victory than in Europe. 

But it should be remembered that 
neither in the East nor in the West 
was the decision obtained by the use 
of air power as an absolute arm; 
that is to say, by air action direct 
against the civil population, in ac- 
cordance with the theories of Douhet 
and Mitchell. 

When the British Empire was 
alone in the fight against Germany, 
Churchill seems to have tentatively 
accepted the Royal Air Force prop- 
osition that Germany could be de- 
feated by a direct air attack on her 
territory and population. But it 
may be said that it was then the only 
mode of offensive warfare open to 
the British, and without an offensive 
victory is clearly impossible. We all 
remember Churchill’s plea to the 
United States “Give us the tools, and 
we will finish the job.” The tools 
were primarily aircraft, and other 
requirements for an air and sea war. 
If we take his words at their face 
value, they now appear more brave 
than realistic. 

In this air warfare against Ger- 
many, at first emphasis was placed 
on attacks on the German war in- 
dustries. This, of course, is not 
absolute air warfare, since even if 
it were possible to destroy complete- 
ly the enemy’s means of producing 
weapons and other necessities for 
waging war, this would only be ef.- 
fective if combined with pressure on 
his land forces. But it quickly be- 


came apparent that daylight air 
attacks on war industries were too 
costly to be continued, and night 


attacks were only partiallv effective, 
since targets could not be exactly 
located. 

However, it was possible to locate 
and destroy cities, if not industries, 
and so the attack on cities and civil 
population began, though this was 
made to appear to the public more 





RED CROSS HEAD 
(See Cover) 


I R. WILLIAM STUART STAN- 

BURY, M.B.E., who will soon be- 
come widely known to Canadians in 
his new role as National Commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Red Cross, is 
alreadv world-renowned in his chos- 
en field of medicine. As an authority 
on blood, he has held many vital posi- 
tions, and behind his humorously 
twinkling eyes and casual manner 
lies a profound comprehension of 
other men. It is this understanding 
of people which most happily fits Dr. 
Stanbury to the wide responsibilities 
of his position as guardian of Can- 
ada’s health aia the Red Cross. 

Dr. Stuart Stanbury was. born 
forty-three years ago in the Ontario 
town of Exeter. The son of Judge 
J. G. Stanbury of St. Catharines, he 
graduated in medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and later studied in 
the U.S. and at the Postgraduate 
Medical Schools of the University of 
London and the University of Leeds. 
From 1939 until 1946 Stuart Stanbury 
was Senior Lecturer in Clinical Path- 
ology at the University of Leeds, and 
it was while teaching there that the 
most dramatic period of his career 
eccurred. 

When war broke out, one of the 
most important and immediate medi- 
cal needs was a constant supply and 
store of blood. In order to ensure this 
need, Great Britain was divided into 


a few, large “regions”. Canadian- 
born Dr. Stanbury was appointed 
Transfusion Officer of the North 


East Region by the Ministry of Health 
in 1940. The extent of tne task under- 
taken by him may be gleaned by a 
few figures. The North East Region 
supplied two-thirds of all dried 
serum used by the Royal Navy, both 
at home and abroad. It supplied 
three-quarters of the whole blood 
used by the Royal Navy during the 
Normandy landings. This same re- 
gion also supplied all needs for air 
raid casualties in its own area, a 
population of five to six millions. But 
rerhaps the most dramatic fact of the 
North East region was that it was the 
source of a half of all the whole blood 
used by the Canadian and British 
forces fighting on the Continent. 
Today, having experienced the em 
ergency of war needs, Stuart Stan 
bury keenly desires to make Canada’s 
health more stable in time of peace. 
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LL CL ce cmanmmnmmnmmmmmmnmcms 


as a change of method (saturation occupied countries . This process’ further history of the air war in this 
bombing) than a change of object. will continue ceaselessly with ever theatre bears out the soundness of 


A school within the Royal Air 
Force had long been inclined, in 
their private councils, to favor the 
concept of “absolute” air warfare, 


increasing weight and intensity until 
the German and_ Italian’ people 
abandon and destroy the monstrous 
tyrannies which they have incubated 


the American view, especially if one 
considers what the Germans might 
have done to England with V-1 buzz- 
bomb and V-2 rocket if their launch- 


the theory of which is that attack on and reared in their midst.” ing bases had not been overrun. 

the civil population and economy, The theory that the war against In a second article General Burns 
ignoring the enemy’s armed forces, Germany could be won by air power will examine further the means open 
can be so destructive and harassing alone made little impression on to the democracies for making suc- 
that the enemy will have to sur- General Marshall and the others cessful war, if and when such an 
render, rather than endure continua who controlled American strategy. unfortunate condition should come 





tion of the punishment. This school, Instead, they believed that it would to pass, discussing such points as 
whose chief exponent was Air be necessary to invade North-West strategic bombing, the implications 
Marshal Harris, felt that the war Europe and crush Germany between’ of the atomic bomb’s existence, and 
was now being waged on the right this front and the Russian. The the field of economics and ideas. 
lines, though not, of course, with 
such resources as they needed. 
Mixed Objective READY TO SERVE YOU... 
Churchill stated the mixed objec- With professional skill in the 
tive which resulted from the expe- following capacities — 
rience of 1941 and 1942 in his speech ‘ \ i : 
to Congress, in May 1943, as follows: e a : Executor and Trustee 
“Opinion is divided as to whether 5 z Transfer Agent and Registrar 
the use of air power could by itself 5 3 Real Estate Management 
bring about a collapse in Germany Sales and Rentals 
or Italy. The experiment is well Investment Management 
oe trying, “i oe ~ | Collection Agent 
asures are not excluded ... 1S avi . 
the settled policy of our two staffs —— aneperenen 


and war-making authorities to make 


CHARTERED TRUST 


it impossible for Germany to carry 

on any form of war industry on a 

large or concentrated scale either AND EXECUTOR COMPANY 

in Germany, Italy or in the enemy- 34 King Street W., Toronto, WA 7681 — 388 St. James St. W., Montreal, HA 5166 
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. Canadians, with the war of 1812 fresh in their minds, built a grim fortress on the 
St. Lawrence, near Kingston. Its name: Fort Henry. Its avow ed purpose; to ' 


the Yankees.” 


keep out 


But never a shot was fired from Fort Henry. Its limestone walls crumbled into ruin 


... until a century later, when it was restored as an historic site where thousands of 


“Yankees” 


are welcomed as triendly visitors, every year 


Fort Henry is fort in name only pecause (wo great nations live side DY side, in 


peace, in friendship, in mutual help 
Can it be coincidence that both these nations are ruled by the will of the majority? 


Between nations where the peop sle spe. ik treely, peace will be maintained. So Fort 


Henry ts an historic reminder that. . . 
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WASHINGTON LETTER The news from London that the themselves outspoken by such Lib- loopholes have simply made it pos. 
Norwegian negotiators appear to  erals as Republican Senator Morse of sible for opponents to talk ag-ing; 
favor participation in the agreement Oregon. He has already proven his the motions rather than legislation | 
" 7" ‘o 2 7 has calmed the situation, but for a mettle with a 15-hour stint. itself. Words will tell the outcome, 
| rumah ( OnTIC ent ns COnOomMV S while Washington was virtually Democratic leaders have been hesi- ® — 
~ . : : : ea: 
" ~ under bombardment of trial-balloon tant about bringing the filibuster 
EN as = => statements and conjectural news __ issue to a -head because of the known ) 
- —4 ° ° ° sa: 
ut e Sti CASKS or ontro “ articles and radio commentaries. opposition of the Southern bloc. Re- 
w - ' ‘ 2 ® : ° 
The Senate Foreign Relations Com- publicans have been just as eager to > 
By JAY MILLER mittee Chairman, Senator Connolly, put the Administration to a test on 
v JN — and the ranking Republican member, the issue in the hope of producing 
. : Senator Vandenberg, set off the Con- another defeat for the Truman pro- 
Washingtor the nation needs $4 billion in new Cee ena ; i 4 ede. sees } 
Ith h } denied havin; gressional debate by opposing any gram. : 
- ESIDENT TRUMAN is confident ceeerer. Ss oan s 7 rs ; ‘oh ‘yD rise in clause that would deny the U.S. Con- The Southerners have formally de- 
that the price slump is the “level plans to rer hy oer oo ts Sess its right to declare war. cided to oppose a change in Senate ) 
ling off’ process that everyone has ee that t e bills Mr. Acheson has shown commend. rules designed to break filibusters 
parting At Ve Like é i c havea ay “Acca > Or ¢ > Ss ats i ‘ sé Fp a 
“eon wait tn, fot bs ton eco Oe d concern mate oe ae able ability to retain his sense of to the limit of our strength and ) 
nomic adviser, Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, calling — planning ol = : % WOrkKS humor amidst the exchange of pros. ability.” In plain language this means 
shies away from the levelling off 2°¢ Pigeon-holed in a 7a E and cons that have followed. He says filibuster. And the Southern orators 
term because “it might give a lot of A witness | before the Joint CO there is need now for privacy in pre- are without peer in the oratory divi- 
people the idea that prices are going nomic Committee started the nurse 'Y liminary discussion and considera sion, especially as to longevity of 
¢ AA ly stable at the present talk by stating that the country = tion of the issues. He hopes to make speech. H Il BERMUDIANA | 
See nach es * va Ta >yetea ‘ 1 $6t ey Le Oo . ‘ > e a ¢ } AN: 
avel Nourse looks. rather for CCCHOHme system chad been “taking — public shortly a draft of the proposed It was something of an anti-climax ote 
Kevin cece wih ts ‘th up milk too fast and it just had to let up pact for some 21 of the Southern group to ' i ner ca. 
a : Satu Or n . ups for j >” The tr ‘ “ars , fakes ; Y uxurious setting. Beautiful swim- 
1a downs for a time. rhe — a Then there will be plenty of time announce that they would resist the ming pool. New private ocean beach 
Whethe ise nursery vernacu. ‘hat nobody really has an accurate for arguing the actual merits of it. Trules change as the “No. 1 bill in the club with food and bar service. Gay 
: seats i : it ; picture of what will happen to any- ‘ civil rights program.” social life. Dancing to name band 
> i l IS only burp and not a js : ; POHOr c : . ales “ae y new Ber fa 
; thing so large as the $225,000,000.000 Onlv two Southern Senators will American Plan or new Bermuda 
bellyache merican businessme - ¥ tri . : : shat : Yan (room and breakiast 
as ee , ' a ies ane 5 economy of the United States. MORE ON FILIBUSTERS support the Administration in its ee ee 
ire frankly concerned about the drop ; . is ie . ; i a a 
) rae i oe at ff yf worl 7 Members of Congress appear to be — Southern Senators Organize proposed “holeproof”’ two thirds Hotel ST. GEORGE 
in prices and the lavoffs « orkers : ; as 
U = ct a ‘a am ms m puzzled by the reports otf the growth To Keep Pet Talkathons cloture rule. They are Claude Pepper ST. GEORGE’S 
MI ee ee : ro in unemployment but they have been of Florida and Estes Kefauver of Complete vacation resort, overlook- 
as ee mphatic ssi sce careful about making remarks that finn Senate is squared off for fili- Tennessee a 17th yard a 
ing that there is no cause for alarm : ; ‘ : 3 a wees = y : ; at door, Private bathing beach. 
ay ‘ rs a gets : : pin might create an attitude of pessi- busters to end filibusters. In The present rules which provide clo- ere, Santas Latien Plan 
in the business outlook. act, his , i ssctin's otc 9 : . Di g. ‘ é 
a ae , ny + ; mism. The Administration blames other words, the Southerners threat- ture by a two-thirds Senate vote have Consult your travel agent or Hilton 
comment is backed up by the report ; ; ; alle git ante ° : : " ? rel ag p t 
ae = ee ae ere the current job situation on seasonal en to talk off any attempts to deny been held inapplicable to motions to Resort Hotels Office, The Plaza, 5th 
a iT Nourse is cnalrman of the 3 : Avenue at 59th St., New York 19 


President’s Economic Advisory Coun 


new word to report 


. . 
cil, who coined 


that the United States is in a state of 
“health disinflation.”’ 
The President still contends that 
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Relax in the balmy climate of 
colourful Nassau! Delight in its 
quaint shops, magnificent 
gardens, gay social life .. . its 
sea-bathing, deep-sea fishing, 
golf. Sterling area no currency 
restrictions for Canadians. 
A Cruise ships from New York— 
TCA from Montreal and Toronto 
| —Overnight ships or frequent 
planes from Miami. 
Accommodation — 


Finest hotels, cuest 
to suit all 


houses 


purses. 














FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


NASSAU INFORMATION BUREAU. 








changes 

However, time will test that the 
ory. The Senate-House Economic 
Committee heard economists say that 
the trend toward depression or pros- 
perity would make itself clear in 
March or April. It is in these months 
that construction and manufacturing 
normally start rehiring after winter 
layoffs. They predict that if the cur- 
rent three million of jobless either 
drops or remains at that figure, 
there should be a period of economic 
advancement. 

Despite the 
the $4 billion 


Presidential 
tax boost, economists 
representing. private industry have 
warned the committee against ap- 
proving the Administration’s tax and 
wage-price allocation program. They 
are of the opinion that these meas- 
ures would hamper business expan- 
sion at this time 

The House has voted to let the 
President keep part of his extraordi- 


plea for 


nary powers. It approved a_ bill 
extending export controls for 28 
months and the Senate approved a 
similar measure. 

The Truman Administration sent 
to Congress its anti-inflation  pro- 


gram that included standby price and 
wage controls. Agriculture Secretary 


Brannon sent over the measure 
which asks for “last resort’? author- 
ity for the government to construct 


new industrial plants if the President 
leems they are essential to the na- 
tional interest. In addition, the bill 
seeks authority to issue priorities and 
allocations for materials in short 
supply. 

Congress has already received bills 
covering the other items in the pro- 
gram. They include power to control 
consumer credit; extension and 
strengthening of rent control; power 
to regulate speculation on commodity 
exchanges and priorities in the trans 
portation field. The Administration, 
n seeking these powers, claimed that 
shortages of materials and continued 
high prices “jeopardizing employ 
ment opportunities.” 

The Labor Statistics Chief 
Clague, considers that three 
small proportion of the 
people who are at work 
He says there is no 
concern unless unemploy 
ment rolls jump to five millions and 
Stay there past April 

Individual Americans seem to have 
plenty of confidence in the national 


are 


Ewan 
million 
jobless is a 
97 million 
in this country 
cause for 


economy, but they, too, are watching 
those jobs and price graphs care 
fully 


DIPLOMATS, DIPSOMANIACS 


How to Keep Sense of Humor 


Is an Acheson Specialty 
WECRETARY of 
“in a jocular when he 
ferred to the welter of confused com 
ment over the North Atlantic Secur 
ity Pact as another example of “why 
diplomats become dipsomaniacs.” 
Then, he diplomatically took the 
position that he would refuse to add 
anything to the confusion by refrain 
ing from comment on foreign and 
domestic criticism of the defence pact 


State Acheson was 


mood re 


them the right to hold up the busi- 
ness of Congress with non-stop word 
However, 


marathons. 
° 


they may find 








call up legislation and amendments 
to call up legislation and amend- 
ments to the Senate Journal. These 
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fEnvimeers Are Best Qualitied ‘oer 


For Technical Commissions 


TA :ALLY your editorial “Days 
\ 0 ze” (S.N., Jan. 11) would be 
of inte:est to engineers. I am grati- 
fied th. | you agree with the Institute 
Fin ou: contention that the Hon. Mr. 
Glen not a suitable person for 
mem) ship on the international 
SJoint (© mmission. Each has arrived 
at his -onelusion via a different line 

Sof } ning but the main thing is 
B we . 

s §Yo it your finger right on the 
engil s raw spot when you Say, 
‘The © mmission certainly should be 
Puided oy engineers but should not 
B neces ily have engineers amongst 
fits members.” Why shouldn’t it have 
B ongil s amongst its members? 
Give one reason. It is dealing 
B large vith engineering matters and 
fengineci:s are the ones best qualified 
Bio de with such matters. Surely 
Syvou don't believe that it is sufficient 
Bio hi ngineers and keep them in 
Bethe background. 

S Fol irs and years it has been 
ithe custom of public bodies —- and 
B comet es private ones as well-——to 
Pbelieve that engineers should always 
B be on tap but never on top... . 
Fortunately this old custom is show 
Sing signs of breaking up. So many 


Bprivate businesses have put engi- 
neers into top administrative  posi- 
tions that other bodies are beginning 
to believe it might be safe for them 
to do the same thing. A recent sur- 
vey in the United States shows that 
in over five hundred industries that 


were convassed 38 per cent of the 
administrative posts were held by 
ngineers 


If as you say ‘“‘the commission cer 
Stainly should be guided by engineers 
but should not necessarily have en- 


gineers amongst their members,” 
vhy did the United States appoint 


engineers to two of the three posts 
in their section of the Commission? 
L. AUSTIN WRIGHT 
General Secretary, 
Engineering Institute of Canada. 
Montreal, Que. 


English Apples 


E YOUR article on Nova Scotia 
apples (S.N., Jan.18), it must be 
at leas! tifty years since the farmers 


stored their apples in their cellars 
nd pecked them themselves. I was 
ilso ised at the statement that 
B.C. apples were sold all across Can- 
da and even in Nova Scotia. I think 
tH know why. I have seen B.C. Deli- 
‘ious in the stores of Annapolis in 
une when all the good quality Nova 
Scotian apples are gone. I'm sure 
here ce no other B.C. apples in 
Ova tia. 

Does ne writer think that the Nova 
Cotiar. fruit growers cannot sell 
heii ples anywhere but in Eng- 
and” he Ottawa stores are full of 
OVa s-otian apples; our little store 
low, re has had them ever since 
ast fi 

Inc tially, I don’t think there 
Are a Canadian varieties that can 
ompi with some of the best Eng- 
Ish soiis| I know of three English 
Apples ‘\\at are far ahead of McIntosh 
pnd G: \venstein for flavor. 

ld Ch 'sea, Que. A. A. GREEN 


lis ( oncerts 


N THE article by Trudy Shaw 
about musie in Edmonton (S.N., 


=a “9! appears the statement that 
hea the auspices of the City 
oe Commission, headed by 
eee arina, Concerts Under the 
ion et. Proved a happy innova- 
In eee This is incorrect. 

be hea et of 1947 I felt there 
ries and for an outdoor musical 
ner: na advanced the idea to the 
1ONton ; Renfrew Ball Park, Ed: 
erg aes John Ducer and 
2 ley liked it and that sum- 


itle «4% four concerts under the 
Which 7 certs Under the Stars,” 
amo Copyrighted under my own 
ad atte loney was lost, although we 
unda ‘endances well over 4,500 each 
‘pea a curiag the series. However, 
hem 1 that we could not continue 

“ny further. Mr, John Farina 












DEAR MR. EDITOR 





certs Under 


certain you 
preciate my annoyance at credit be- Between 1836 and 1852 he visited 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


ing given to the City of Edmonton 
for these concerts. 
FRANK J. C. ECKERSLEY 


Record in Old Pictures 


T was interesting to read the article 
by Aubrey Fullerton on “A Popular 


or the City did not have anything to MHistory--With Art,” recently in S.N. 
co with the production, 
Last summer the City announced should be fully explained. Their ap- 


The real origin of Bartlett prints 


outdoor pearance under their original titles in 


series and began calling them ‘“Con- 1842 antedated their re-appearance 
What use in Mr. Charles Tuttle’s book by many, 
has an individual in trying to stop a many years. 


private name? William Henry Bartlett, born in 
will ap- 1809, was an English typographer. 











Canada four times, having been com- 
missioned by the English publishing 








firm of George Virtue, London, to E br. 

gather material for an_ illustrated article (S.N.. 

book on Canadian scenery. Draw the S.C.M. of being one of the campus 
ings were made on the spot from organizations 

which later steel engravings were  munists have 


made with descriptive letterpress. In it is obvious to 
1842 the book (in two volumes) came with Communist 
under the title “Canadian and the direction 
Scenery” the drawings by Bartlett, allegiance that 

the text by N. P. Willis, a well-known which calls itseif 
American author. These volumes conform to 
are now collectors’ items, valued for However the S.C.M. 
their historic interest and also for study and observe 
their antiquarian charm, as Wm. movement. in 


Colgate writes in his work on Cana- how [such] 
dian art. power of upsetting the world. 
Aurora, Ont. ELMA F. WILLIAMS Toronto, Ont. 


This Year the Red Gross 
Must Have More Money 


More call BESS 


ay Cal, 
for Red Cross ae Sk. 


The Red Cross must be prepared for all 
eventualities. Year after year the demand 
for Red Cross services grows. Millions of 
dollars have been spent in flood, fire and 
other disasters, in aiding the stricken and 


homeless. 2 
wee T. 
More Blood Pes tlle 


Donor Service “> 


Province by Province the Red Cross is 
opening its Free Blood Transfusion Service. 
Untold lives have been saved by this great 
organization. But more funds are needed 
to expand and maintain this worthwhile 
humanitarian work. 






Your RED CROSS money is backed up 








More Outpost GN + ~ 
Hospitals BASIN 


Throughout Canada, the Red Cross oper- 
ates 75 Outpost Hospitals and 2 Crippled 
Children’s Hospitals. More are being built 
and more are needed. Last year over 
70,000 patients were served by Outpost 


Hospitals. 
gpm’ fl 4 Me™ Y- 


Red Cross Hes 
Aids Veterans | 







Red Cross provides many services for veter- 
ans in Hospitals. Other Red Cross activi- 
ties include: Junior Red Cross; Swimming 
and Water Safety; Nutrition Services; 
First Aid and Home Nursing Services; 
Women’s Work Activities etc. ' 


by thousands of volunteer workers 


‘THE CANADIAN RED CROSS NEEDS 5 MILLION DOLLARS THIS YEAR! 










S.C.M. and Reds 


Watson Kirkeconnell’s 


standards 


organization 
Christian 
Communist principles. 
Communist 
understand 
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On your next trip to Britain 
enjoy spacious accommoda- 
tion and restful comfort on a 
reeonditioned 
Pacifie 


| requent 


completely 
20.000 ton Canadian 
\ hite 


Sailings irom Saint 


l-mpress. 
John and 
Halitax by Empress of Canada 
and kmpress of France... 
first class return accommoda- 


tion available. 


WINTER SAILINGS from 
SAINT JOHN and HALIFAX* 
To LIVERPOOL 


Ma 6 EMPRESS OF CANADA 

Mar. 26 EMPRESS OF FRANCE 

Apr. 13 EMPRESS OF CANADA 
From Halifax one day later. 


First Class $240 up Tourist $152 up 


Sailings by the passenger- 
earrving freighters Beaverford 
and Beaverburn approximate- 
ly twice monthly . dates on 


request. First Class fare $220. 


Full Information trom any 
imadian Pacific offi 
your own travel agen 
e fle 
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eel through before, 
hough I hadn’t recognized at the 
time their special quality of serenity 
nd detachment. During this period 
heir chief fiction contributors were 
James, William Dean Howells, 
Krank Stockton and Mark Twain 
Their informative articles concerned 
themselves with travel, art, criticism, 
biography (without benefit of Freud) 
nd aspects of the Civil War recol- 
lected in tranquillity. 

Chere were no articles on politics, 
economies or psychology. Politics and 
hadn’t reached the cul- 
level at that period and all 
was accepted as normal 


them years 





conomilcs 
7 
tural 


psychology 
The psychology in James's “The Bos- 


tonians” wasn't recognized as abnor 
mal but it outraged Bostonians just 
the same, which seems to indicate 
that of all the contributors James 


alone was a little out of his period.) 
There hint of ideology, the 
term not having been invented then. 
was cheerful, old-fash- 
Wordsworthian and 


Was no 
The poetry 
vaguely 

lucid 

There was in fact nothing what- 
ever to agitate the serenity of these 
pages. In all ten thick volumes no 
contributor ever rose to demand 
“What ahead?” or ‘Where are 
we going?” The editors knew where 
they were going and since the road 
clearly led in the right direction 
there was no need to inquire about 
destinations. Meanwhile there was 
pienty of leisure to examine objects 
of minor interest along the way. It 
is impossible to imagine the editor 
of The rejecting a_well- 
written article on Malta on _ the 
ground that there were questions of 
gent public interest than 


making 


ioned, 


artless] 


lies 


Century 


more ul 


native lace 


b heen gap between the Century-and 
Scribner deposit was filled in 
with women’s magazines. These grew 
and glossier with the years, 
losing sight of their central 
function as journals for the enter- 
tainment of ladies in homes. Other- 
wise the first two decades of the cen- 


large) 


without 


‘y were a blank. A number of gen- 
eral magazines left over from the 
Twenties indicate that the Whither- 


Whither writers were at last begin- 
ning to capture editorial attention. 
From the rather scattered evidence 
in my attic it would seem that the 
prophets of the early Twenties were 
concerned with the world 
were in fact a little 
like people who having survived an 
earthquake have convinced them- 
selves that since there is no discover- 
under the general struc- 
disaster isn’t likely to recur 
prosperous, Europe 
well on the road to recovery 
habit of Nineteenth-Century 
couldn't be easily shaken. 
Sullivan, however, struck a 
note in “The World’s Work” 
of January 1924. He foresaw a Eu 
ope so happily unified, with tariffs 


> ] rylx 
not aeepiys 


situation. They 


ible fault 
ture the 
America 
seemed 
ind the 
yptimism 
Mark 
Varning 


Was 


evelled and national boundary lines 
eliminated, that the United States of 
Europe could easily become a_ for- 
midable competitor for world trade 
vith the United States of America 
Unde the circumstances Mr. Sulli 
n felt it would be a good idea for 
America to get into the League of 
itions without any more delays. 
For those who might take alarm 
nerica’s industrial future, how 
ever, there was a heartening article, 
Preventing Business Depressions” 
Carl Snyder, Harper’s, May, 1925. 


“We know now very definitely that 
instead of depressions getting worse 


hey have been steadily growing 

milder,”’ wrote Mr. Snyde1 . One 
hing that is quite definite is that 

our modern industrial civilization is 

steadily growing more integrated, 
ore stable and more efficient.’ 

The bankers, businessmen and 
great industrialists no longer based 
their operations on “hunches”, Mr. 
Snyder pointed out. They worked in 


stead on 
tical 


declared, “a 


a system of scientific statis 
inference. “We have now,” he 
very simple and almost 
automatic safeguard against periods 
of excessive optimism and_  over- 
expansion. And with no booms, no 
depressions and hard times. This per- 
haps is coming rather quickly.” 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


If there were prophets of the 
Twenties who foresaw the market 
crash of ’29, they do not appear in 
my collection. There was, however, 
an alert pessimist who predicted an 
earthquake on the Eastern cogast 
which would shake down New York 
City and split the country from the 
Palisades to Meriden. Writing in 
1924 the author described the coming 
disaster in detail. It took place in 
1932. 

On the technological front, David 
Wark Griffith worked out a proph- 
ecy about the movies a hundred years 


hence. (Colliers, 1924.) 
“In 2024 the most important 


single thing which the cinema will 
have helped in a large way to 
accomplish will be that of eliminat- 
ing from the face of the civilized 
world all armed conflict,’ Mr. Grif- 
fith wrote. He also predicted confi 
dently that within a hundred years 
all thought of the “so-called speak- 
ing picture’ would be abandoned. 
“The very nature of the screen fore- 
goes not only the necessity but the 
propriety of the speaking voice,” he 
pointed out, “... the average person 
would much prefer to see his pictures 
and let the voice which speaks to 
him be the voice of music.” 


6 hes dominant question of the 
period however seems to have 
been Prohibition. There were two 


schools of prophecy on this subject. 
only the repeal 


One predicted that 





SHE NEEDS MORE ROOM than she thinks to pass other cars, if her 
judgment of distance is only average. Of 50,000 drivers tested in the 

Svanen by John Labatt Limited— 
less than 10°, have rated A on this distance judgment test. 


MOTORISTS GO 


mobile safe driving testing units 


TWO “ROLLING CLASS ROOMS” 
like this are each equipped with 
9 testing devices. One device 
records the time a driver takes 
to react to danger — and then 
get his brakes on. Another tests 
a driver’s ability to see under 
poor lighting conditions. Each 
test is designed to point the 
way to safer driving by warning 
per of weaknesses. If we 
<now our shortcomings we 
can compensate for them by 
exercising greater care. 
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1. DOES THE SOLID WHITE LINE MEAN: Go slow? It’s safe to cross? It’s 
not safe to cross? Simply a division in the road? 
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of the Volstead Act could prevent a 
Whiskey Rebellion and conceivably 
a second Civil War. The opposing 
groups prophesied just as confidently 
that Prohibition would not only out- 
last opposition in the United States 
but spread to the whole world. 

“Some day the world will look on 
its aleoholic past much as the United 
States now looks on its slave-holding 
period,” predicted Carl Easton Wil 
liams in 1924. “While certain diffi- 
culties of Prohibition were to be an- 
ticipated the virtues of Prohibition 
can be judged only by the conditions 
which will prevail when the present 
generation of inebriates has died 
out.” 

The writer called on another noted 
Prohibitionist, Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, to back his position. 


“Henry Ford says that ‘booze’ is 
the most important problem facing 


the United States just now.” 

“He is right,’ returned Mr. 

“Will England ultimately 
Prohibition?” 

“Yes.” 

“Europe ?”’ 

pa oh 

With this endorsation, the writer 
swept on to his conclusion: “Pro- 
hibition, being itself the crystallized 
expression of a nation-wide ideal .. . 
will eventually embrace the world 
or at any rate the civilized world.” 

My researches ended at this point. 
The periodicals of the Thirties had 
vanished, having been carted away 


Shaw. 
adopt 
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2. Is it safe for driver 3. 
of Car A to pass Car 
Car € is 
closely followed? 
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no doubt as paper salvage for World 


War IT. It was easy enough to 
however, how the voices of pi 
had darkened through the 14 
and Forties. The last vesti 
Nineteenth-Century optimism 
flickered out there was nothi: 
for the prophets to do but an 
in various terms the same u 
ing theme: that civilization 
ing to hell in a hack. (But tox 
pessimism may be misleading 
In the end I gathered up 

loose old magazines as salva 
the Veterans of World War ] 
left the copies of The Centy 
Scribner’s because they repr 
something worth going back 
world so secure and so com; 
in its security that nobody 

it worthwhile to prophesy an) 
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—will grow two feet the first year—« 
plants (25) to plant 25 feet. Special 
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Write for New Free 
Full Colour Garden Guide 
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HOW’S YOUR GRIP? A hand strength of at 
60 pounds in the stronger hand and 50 pou 
in the other is considered essential for 
handling of the average passenger car. D: 
are cautioned against tiring drives it 
strength is not up to par when tested in m: 
testing units like the one below. 


TO SCHOOL 
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Is driver of ©. 
to blame for cau: 
all four cars to | 
this difficulty? 


not 


(Answers Below) 
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hv RICHARD J. NEEDHAM 


\; ican novelist and Russian 
ap gist Anna Louise Strong 
ist been thrown out of her 


sp al home, the Soviet 
Uh ». Richard J. Needham. 
ass ate editor of the Calgary 
He Jd. outlines the reasons why 


\merican woman became a 
vandist for Russian Com- 
mu -m. 


IRST and last time I saw 
Louise Strong was in Cal- 
the spring of 1942. As al- 
was speaking in defence 
Russia, but this time, she 


. 
gary 


Wa\ ic 


ol S I 


was iking with particular passion 
and ncy, because the Red Army 
was ng stiff punishment from the 
Gern She wanted help for Rus- 
sia k help, and plenty of it. 


In | -» speech, delivered to an audi- 


ence {t jammed the hall, she scold- 
ed C ia for not making an all-out 
) effort .nd demanded the immediate 
openi:'. of a second front. By way of 
stalli off anybody who might ask 
embar: issing questions about the 
Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939, she made 
out that while Stalin was apparently 
» coopersting with the Germans, he 
§ was ac'ually thwarting them. “Time 
and time again,” she said, “Russia has 
foiled Hitler, and put his plans off 
sched without actually going to 
war.” 

Miss Strong cut quite a figure up 
on the platform of the Al Azhar 

| Temple. A big woman, with close-cut 

e grey ir, she seemed overflowing 
with rength and determination: 
very masculine, I thought at the time. 
She w then 57 years old, but she 
seemed to have the energy of some- 
body much younger. 

I forgot about Anna Louise Strong 
after that. I noticed that she had 
gone back to Russia towards the end 
ff the war, and that she had written 

fa book praising the “new” Poland. I 
read asional articles by her justi- 
fying Russia’s postwar policy in 
Fastei» Europe. Then I learned to 

Fmy suprise that she had been de- 

I porte’ ‘rom Russia on a charge of 

Sespion ce, thrown out in disgrace 

B after ing the Soviets, quite literal- 

Bly, th est years of her life. 

Be Re ing Miss Strong’s expulsion, 

s the \ Ww press described her as “a 
Well vn intelligence agent” who 

Senter the U.S.S.R. “as a_ conse- 

>» quen: f the carelessness of certain 
foreig’ -elations officials.” I couldn’t 
swall that. Anna Louise Strong 
serve ussia —_ mostly inside Russia 
for ily 30 years. She travelled 
pallo. ‘that country, edited an Eng- 
lish-] age newspaper, the Moscow 
News several years, and was in 

B close constant association with 

@ high et officials. Always writing 
and ing on Russia’s behalf, she 

@ beca ne of Stalin’s leading apolo- 
gists he English-speaking world. 

2 ( ha: r of Worlds 

W this the elaborate “front” 

Bola lically clever spy? That 
seem mpossible. So I didn’t con- 
cern self with her innocence or 
sult hat did interest me was the 
Woma erself. What was the story 
behin’ Anna Louise Strong? Why 
did highly-educated American 
wom ransfer her loyalties to an 
Asiat espotism? I looked for the 
ans nm her numerous books and 
“tcl especially in her autobiog 
a ‘I Change Worlds,” which 
be 19 ulte a stir when At came out 
pit And I think I found it. It 
eer ng in parts, but mostly it is 

= Louise Strong was born 64 

aren ee Nebraska. Both her 
ie were of the type known as 
or “progressive.” Her 

lather was a Congregationalist min- 

ister, who believe abbas 4 of 

tn, \ D€ lieved, among other 

— rl gaciapagpne and Darwinism. 
en a A. aor wae one of the first wom- 

a) ay St ‘merica to attend university. 
Oberlin crs took her B.A. degree at 
alma 1m ollege, Ohio-——her mother’s 
at to ater—in 1905, and her Ph.D. 


the University 


; of Chicago three 
Years later. a6 


ina Louise Strong Learns 
uth About Communism 


From child welfare work, Miss 
Strong drifted into labor journalism. 
The outbreak of World War I found 
her in Seattle, where she strongly 
sympathized with the International 
Workers of the World (the then- 
famous but now-forgotten ‘“Wob- 
blies”), feverishly campaigned 
against American entry into the war, 
and immediately after the war, play- 
ed an active role in North America’s 
first general strike. (The inglorious 
collapse of the Seattle strike, after 
only four days, was one of the many 
disappointments in Miss Strong’s 
career.) 

During her first few years in Rus- 
sia, Miss Strong met with many bit- 
ter disillusionments, disillusionments 
that would have driven a weaker—or 
shall we say, a more sensible?—per- 
son out of the country. But not Miss 
Strong. She was, to use her own ex- 
pression, “an intellectual idealist.’’ 
She had seen the vision, and all the 
graft and apathy and incompetence 
and suspicion and deliberate obstruc- 
tion she encountered did not shake 
her fundamental belief. 

She was hurt when Russian Com- 


eh 


Men of industry are thinking in 
terms of new methods of processing 


—new products— new markets. 


This often demands new machines 


—additional 


materials—new plants—and costly 


research equipment. 


These projects call for initiative— 
vision— tenacity—courage and the 
know-how gained through the 


school of experience. 


sources 
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munists laughed at her as a “senti- 
mental bourgeois.” She was equally 
hurt when she saw how viciously they 
attacked German socialists, British 


essentially 


how the Soviet Union gets through. 
She really does it because she is so 
right, 
strong and clever, too. 


11 





and when (as sometimes occurred) 
it seemed a little unethical, she even- 
tually found a perfectly good reason 


for it. 


as well 


as pretty 


socialists, and even some diverging That gives us one clue to Miss Against this background of het 
members of their own party. “Why Strong. She was an idealist, and like own writing, Miss Strong becomes 
couldn’t they be more’ friendly?” But so many idealists, both blind and _ fairly easy to understand. Firstly, 
she stayed right with it, till in 1934, stubborn. The world needed to be she was a sincere reformer whose 
she could say: “I’m ready to slave for fixed, and socialism would fix it. But desire to uplift humanity led her 


this country, because it’s making a 
more decent world than the capital- 
ists.” The year before she told Lin- 
coln Steffens: ‘Capitalist nations are 
really wolves. It’s a sort of miracle 


had sold 


the only true socialism was Russian 
socialism, 7.€., Communism. Once she _ of 
herselt 
never changed it or deviated from it. 
Everything that Stalin did was right, 


quite naturally into the waiting arms 
the Communists. Secondly, she 
was that common product of modern 
times, the woman divided against 
herself. 


on this idea, she 
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A monthly income to you in the 
event of your total disability through sick- 
ness or accident. 


A monthly income to you for 
life at retirement. 
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But enterprise, if it is to produce in 
quantities that larger numbers may 
enjoy better living, requires some- 
thing more. It must be provided 


at view with adequate financial means. 

More often than not, this money is 
supplied by Bank Credit. It is our 
business to loan money for worthy 
enterprise. We suggest that you 
bring your financial problems to 


this bank. 14D-48 
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Forgotten Man 
By KIMBALL McILROY 


- WAS a close, hard-fought game, 

as a Stanley Cup final Ougnt 10 
ind tne furtive nen 1n i.e 
coats had countea on lt 


being tied up, with five mainutes Jet 


to play. It was easier this way, and 
less ISK) 

Chey were coming up with the 
puck now, along the boards He 
eased over from his position on the 
defence Waiting The  left-winge 
took a pass and tried to get around 
him He moved quickly, checked 
the winger, and got the puck. He 


hesitated and then swept it down the 


ice to his waiting forwards 

No Ve 

He was fing little as he 
skated back to this position. He 
~ked over at the bench. Bernie 
Griffiths was watching him. The 
rreat Bernie Griffiths, who was 
sending him down to the minors next 
season, after twenty years in the 


National League, 14 with Bernie. 
“We all hit the end of the trail 


sooner or later, Fred. The best of 
us have to go some time. You'll like 
it down there. The competition's 


not so tough. Of course, you won't 
youl salary.” 

He'd been counting on that salary 
There was one 
payment due on the farm 
When he'd paid that off, then he 
wouldn't mind retiring. He’d played 


be drawing present 


for another season. 


more 


enough hockey. It would be nice to 
take it easy, spend the rest of his 
days with his feet up. That was 


why, after Bernie had told him, he’d 
listened to the furtive men. 


Did Bernie care about his future, 


about the farm? Not so-_ you'd 
notice it. He owed Bernie Griffiths 
nothing 

They were coming up on Jepson’s 
side now. Jepson, the other first- 
string defenceman, who was jealous 
of him and who had smirked with 


he’d heard the news. 
they’d get by Jepson and 
because that would be 


He hoped 


1 } 
in on tne goal, 


the end of it, with no possibility of 
suspicion. But Jepson played it 
smartly and managed to clear. 


Mmafrt 
He thought 


ng 
It pald for, 


about the farm. With 
he’d have nothing to 
worry about for the rest of his life. 

The forwards were attacking now. 
Harris, McBride, and Lejeune, just 
rom junior clubs. They were 


ACHES AND PAINS OF 


COLDa 


SUH MMUAT 


GENUINE ASPIRIN 
iS MARKED 
THIS WAY 


LOWEST PRICES 





good and they knew it. Sometimes 
in the practice games they tried to 
make him look bad, just for the fun 
of it, taking advantage of their 
youth and their speed. They were 
just kids and this was their first 
Stanley Cup. series. They’d play 
in lots more. 

The forwards lost the puck and 
the opposing centre hooked it in 
and came up the ice alone. He and 
Jepson moved forward a bit to meet 


him, ready to trap him between 
them. The centre lost his nerve and 
shot from the _ blue-line. 


He could have stopped the puck 
with his glove or stick, but he let it 
go and turned to see if Joe Stern, in 
the goal, would be able to handle it. 
Joe came out of the net a little way, 
caught the puck against his chest, 
and tossed it into the corner. 

“What’s the matter, Fred?” Joe 
called. ‘‘Lost your eye?” 

He suspected that Joe’s complaints 
to Griffiths had been one reason for 
the decision to send him down. Joe 
was nervous and liked to have his de- 
fence do his work for him. Joe made 
no secret of his preference for having 
either Jepson or Slewicki or Morgan 
in front of him. 

Slewicki came out now to replace 
Jepson. Morgan claimed to have a 
twisted: ankle, which was Griffith's 
excuse for keeping him on the bench. 

He smiled grimly. The truth was 
that Griffiths knew that in a tight 
game like this experience was more 
valuable than youth. Griffiths would 
never admit it, though, and instead 
pretended to believe in Morgan’s bad 
ankle. Morgan would never play 
twenty years of major league hockey. 

About three minutes to go. He 
wanted to look at the clock, but their 
forwards were coming up the ice 
three abreast, skating fast. The cen- 
tre had the puck. At the blue line he 
passed over to the left wing. 


E went over by the boards, won- 

uering If this was the time. The 
lelUWuiger Was walicning him, coast- 
ing, ready to break. He skated back- 
Wards, waiting to see which way the 
break would be, At the last minute 
tne winger passed. There was a pile- 
up in tront of the net and Slewicki 
cieared. 

Slewicki, the college boy whose 
father had grown rich in the con- 
struction business. Slewicki, who 
piayed nockey for the tun of it and 
Wwno thougnt the whole business was 
a lark Hockey could never hurt 
Slewicki. 

He caught a look at the clock. Just 
over two minutes, He took a tirmer 
grip on his stick and thought about 
tne tarm. He could see it as plainly 
as lf ne were standing at the gate. ‘he 
trim, white ltarmhouse, the red barn, 
the well-kept fields. His farm, the 
realization ot a lifelong dream. 

The sound of tne whistle snapped 
him back to the present. An oft-side, 
and Griffiths took the opportunity to 
change his line. Vhe kids went off 
and were replaced by Ryan, Petersen, 
and Lamotta. 

At the face-off someone slapped at 
the puck and it came sliding down 
the ice. There was nothing he could 
do with it. He glanced up at the clock 
and skated back of the net, keeping 
the puck until Lamotta could come 
back tor it. 

Lamotta didn’t smile at him as he 
circled behind the goal. Lamotta was 
getting old for a forward, and heavy. 
He wanted to end his career on the 
defence. Next season, there would be 
a vacancy, 

With Petersen and Ryan, Lamotta 
wert up the ice. Petersen and Ryan, 
the second-line wings and eternal 
comics, Who had been behind the idea 
of presenting him with a wheel-chair 
at the dinner to celebrate their win 
in the semi-finals. He hadn’t thought 
that was very funny. 

The hollow voice of the public 
address announcer filled the arena. 

“One minute to play!” 

A ripple of excitement passed 
audibly through the crowd. He 
clutched his stick until the knuckles 
were white and he could feel the per- 
spiration damp under his uniform. 

The forwards were all around the 


other goal. At a signal from Griffiths, 
Slewicki skated up. He was alone 
now, except for Stern in the goal. 

And then they broke away, five of 
them, leaving Slewicki and the for- 
wards trapped at the far end of the 
rink, out of theeplay. 

He had to keep cool now, to think 
and to plan. He couldn’t make a 
single false move. 

The centre had the puck. Flanking 
him were the wings. behind them the 
two defencemen, 


E skated out almost to the blue- 

line and then back, sweeping his 
stick. The centre passed to the left. 
He turned and went after the left- 
winger, who stretched for the puck 
and in his over-anxiety knocked it into 
the corner. A gasp of relief came 
from the crowd. 

He could reach the corner ahead 
of the wing. If he should make a 
mistake and pass the puck out in front 
of the goal, someone would slap it 
past Stern. That was the way it had 
been planned between him and the 
furtive men. 

Why shouldn’t he do it? What did 
he owe to hockey, or to the team? 
Griffiths was sending him down to the 





minors next season, cutting his salary 
so that he wouldn't be able to make 
that last payment. The others? He’d 
thought about them all in the last few 
tense minutes. There was no one he 
owed anything to, not a single man 
on the team. 

He made it into the corner ahead of 
the left-winger and turned to block 
him from the puck. He got it on the 
blade of his stick ...Now:.. 

There was glass above the boards at 
the end of the rink in place of the old 
netting which protected the fans in 
the seats beyond. As he raised his 
head he could see his own reflection 





in the glass: the lined and sweat-stajp. 
ed face, the grey and thinning hairy. 
the eyes tired now but filled with the 
experience of twenty seasons. Twenty 
seasons of hard and honest hockey 
They had been great years, proud 
years, Whose memory would be with 
him always... 

He had enough experience to |ure 
the left-winger into coming ar jung 
him after: the puck, and wher the 
left-winger came he turned and shot 
the puck up along the boards to 
where Ryan and Peterson were wait. 
ing at the blue-line, with no ons be. 
tween them and the opposing ¢ a]. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Britain has long been the world’s greatest customer, and has led the way in the 


export of manufactured products. 


we 5 A 


By initiative in modern research, and from 


experience of ccmmerce with other nations, her industrial production has 


become greater and more varied than ever in history. 


Renowned for the quality of her work, Britain has applied new technique to her famous 


industries. 


production still expands. 


world’s principal buyers are making visits to Britain. 


Every year, from over 100 countries, trade buyers gather at the British Industries Fair. 


By enterprise in fresh markets she has achieved record deliveries, and export 


To keep in touch with these developments great numbers of the 


The 


Chamber of Commerce in Birmingham, and manufacturers from every part of Britain, join 


with the Government of the United Kingdom to welcome them. 


At BIF 1949, from 2-13 May, three thousand exhibitors will display the latest developments 


in thirty groups of allied trades. 


to attend the world’s greatest assembly of national products. 


2-13 


The leading men of international commerce are invited 


MAY 1949 


TRADE BUYERS—PLAN YOUR VISIT NOW 


Information about exhibitors, special displays and facilities at the Fair can be obtained from the 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver or Winnipeg ; 
or from the Imperial Trade Correspondent at St. John’s or Halifax. 
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Montreal Critic on the Problems 


QO! French Canadian Novelist 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


a single exception may have to be 
made for “Les Anciens Canadiens” of 
Philippe Aubert de Gaspé, a pleasant 
narrative in the warm colors of a dis- 
tant age. Coming to the present time, 


rey ist few years have witnessed 
| emarkable advance in the 
ind power of French Cana- 
fiat tion, and a corresponding in- 


crea n the interest taken in that 


eubi by English Canadian readers. Mr. Duhamel passes rapidly over the 
Al it lecture on the novel in’ industrious Harry Bernard and the 
Fre Canada, delivered to the Mon- combative journalist Jean Charles 
tre anch of the Alliance Fran- Harvey, to commence a list of sig 


Roger Duhamel, director of 
the vspaper (Montréal-Matin, con- 


nificant writers with Claude Henri 
Grignon, whose remarkable study of 


tail in interesting discussion of rural avarice in “Un Homme et Son 
ten ‘ss and developments in the Péché” has had no successor because 
Que novel and of the difficulties ‘its author has lost himself in radio, 
wit] ch its practitioners have long vaudeville and village politics”. Rex 
had contend—-which are largely Desmarchais and Leo Paul Desrosiers 
sin to those experienced by Cana- are credited with some interesting 
diat ative writers on this side of | work, but the first author whom the 
the uage division. Mr. Duhamel's” critic treats as a really effective 
at is objective and impartial, force is “Ringuet’” (P. Panneton), 
and uld be helpful to Englisn- whose ‘“Trente Arpents” was until a 
spe students of the subject. year or two ago the one French Ca- 
KF i Canadian writers, he points. nadian novel best known outside of 
out. ve always hesitated to write Quebec (“Maria Chapdelaine” being 
what y be called the novel-for-its excluded as the work of a non-Cana- 


dian). The later “Fausse Monnaie” 
is not regarded very highly by Mr. 
Duhamel, who describes it as “a 
@ facile work, not without a certain 
charm if it is not accorded too much 
importance” (this is a rather severe 
judgment); but he expects much from 
the 3-volume novel on which the auth- 
or has been working for some time. 


own-s » the novel which seeks no 
tion outside of its merits as 
if art. Among the older works 
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Emphasis on Backwoods 


“Maria Chapdelaine”, Mr. Duham 
el thinks, did considerable harm to 
French Canadian literature by incit- 
We make en- ing writers to an excessive interest 
velopes for in backwoods life, with the result 
every need — that Quebec is presented “as a land of 
write and tell eternal snow with a population heav- 
us your re- ily wrapped in furs twelve months a 
quirements. year, and chiefly composed of wood- 

cutters, trappers and Mounted Po- 
lice’. Even in this overworked genre 
b tribute is due to the subtle art with 


as 
which Mme. Germaine Guevremont 
NATIONAL has treated peasant peycholosy in 
PAPER GOODS 


“Le Survenant”, 
LIMITED 





But we now come to a more mature 
art, or perhaps rather to an art be 
longing to a more mature society 
than that of the peasant novels. Ro- 
bert Charbonneau with “IIs Possé- 
deront la Terre” “has reached at a 
single bound the front rank of our 
novelists. This is a work of the ut- 
most severity, deliberately kept free 
of all ornament, profoundly moving, 
with a tragic quality suggested rather 
than expressed, and owing much to 
Dostoievski and Mauriac.’’ Much is 
still to be expected from a worker 
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with so exacting a conscience and so 
profound a respect for artistic work- 
manship. Mr. Duhamel feels, how 
ever, and we think rightly, that the 
Charbonneau design is too “linear”, 
that his characters are abstractions 
which tend to look as if they did not 
occupy space in a social context, and 
which leave the reader unenlightened 
as to their daily behavior. 

The great event of the current 
period is the discovery of the urban 
milieu, as depicted for Montreal by 
Gabrielle Roy’s “Bonheur d’Occasion”’ 
and for Quebec by Roger Lemelin’s 
“Au Pied de la Pente Douce’. (The 
lecture preceded the appearance of 


Lemelin’s later and even more im- 
portant “Les Plouffes’.) Both have 
been translated, and both are well 


known to English readers interested 
in this field. Mr. Duhamel would 
probably, after reading “Les Plouf- 
fes”, modify somewhat his observa- 
tions on the “cruel irony” of Lemelin, 
which he says “seems to have choked 
all sympathy for the characters 
whom he paints in their untiring ef 
forts to rise above their surround 
ings”. 


Certain Causes 


The lecturer then proceeds to deal 
with the reasons for the overwhelm- 
ing flood of mediocrity above which 
rise the few examples which he has 
cited, and here his observations be- 
come most interesting. Certain causes 
“leap to the eye” of the least atten- 
tive observer. “First is the absence 
of a milieu propitious to an intense 
literary activity. Our writers are iso- 
lated, each working by himself, with 
out benefit from those productive ex- 
changes which so greatly aid the con- 
ception and expression of an original 
work. From the realization of their 
isolation they acquire a_ timidity 
which is easy to understand, they ask 
what it all amounts to, and they end 
by convincing themselves that they 
are tackling an impossible task, that 
they lack the necessary energy and 
resource to carry through so vast an 
enterprise. .. We must manage some- 
how to make it possible for our young 
artists of the same generation to rub 
shoulders more easily, to work side 
by side in a spirit of affectionate emu- 
lation. Without disrespect to the value 
of such things, I suggest that acad- 
emies and learned societies are not 
the way to achieve this end. We shall 
attain it only by the formation of 
young groups” (the word is “équipes”, 
which rather suggests a military for- 
mation) “which will present a united 
front, without however transforming 
themselves into mutual admiration 
societies, and which can count also 
on the vigilant encouragement of 
some of their elders. The young seek 


masters, and do not always find 
them.” 
Mr. Duhamel then attacks the 


“Jansenism” which still persists in 
the Frenen Canadian attitude to- 
wards literature, and which is not to 
be confused with “the plenitude of a 
Christian life profoundly understood 
and joyously accepted.” “How can our 
authors depict a ‘slice of life’ if a 
certain number of avenues of ap 
proach are obstinately closed to them 
in advance? If they must put away 
from their mind the horrible thought 





NEW CHIEF OF SIGNALS of the 
R.C.A.F. is Air Commodore W. A. 
Orr, C.B.E. from Wetaskiwin, Alta., 
commissioned in 1932 and a graduate 
of the Imperial Defence College. 


that even in the province of Quebec 
men have been known to forget the 
promises sworn at the altar? If they 
must forbid themselves to describe 
any scene which could cause a blush 





Every one of these difficulties is 
of course duplicated in the life of the 
Canadian novelist of English expres- 
sion. The Jansenism which he has to 
face is of a slightly different tint, but 


on the cheek of a 


precise vocabulary” of 
riphrasis and 


off or limit the 


cap. 


convent 

He deplores also the “limping and 
tarnished syntax, the narrow and im- 
French 
Canadian as further obstacles to an 
adequate literary expression. Poverty 
of vocabulary leads to awkward pe- 
paralyzes style. It is 
caused largely by the effort to cut 
intellectual 
tion between Canada and France, an 
effort which Mr. Duhamel 
opposes. The lack of respect for the 
trade of authorship is also a handi- 


pupil?” 


connec- 


strongly 


fellow-workers are scattered 
vast area, and he has little 
with them. Only in respect 
tact with the current 
England (and the 
he better off than 
dian in 
France. 


United 


respect of 


But difficulties exist 


the courage and 
section a 


dian 


truly 
literature. 
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its basis is essentially the same. His 


over a 


contact 
of con 
literature of 
States) is 
the French Cana 
contact 


with 
to be 


overcome, and as each section of the 
country develops enough write 


rs with 


determination to 
overcome them we shall get in each 
characteristic 


Cana 
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THE WORLD TODAY pose, as given by President Truman James Reston, of the New York Atlantic Pact debate may have a, 
in his Inaugural Address, and many Times, whose incisive articles on the much influence as his articles 0) Dum 


times by Mr. St. Laurent, is to erect e ad 
Be, y \ ns a western front of such evident unity 
E CW \W ords | la ke a Lot Of ‘| rouble that the Soviets will be deterred from 
challenging its overwhelming power. 

ry. | e ) The people of this school point out 

Over | 1c Nort } At antic i act that any watering-down of the lan- 
guage of the treaty must encourage 


By WILLSON WOODSIDI the Soviets, and that we should know 
‘ from experience that dictators seize 


























Prevention 





is bette r Y our boilers may be insured. . . 
. but insurance is not enough. 













THE TROUBLE which has arisen That reduced the American com aT Pris = ar Bae ae to ] Insurance does not prevent acci- 
ver the North Atlantic Pact has mitment to: ‘‘take action forthwith.” 00 lemselves 1a eir adver- i 1an di . ; 

vice “ai sais aa ; AUC ents and accidents will hz : 
come from the change of only two 01 The vagueness of this language ‘Sarles — don't really me an it. The happen 
three words. The commitment which | spread dismay in the chancellories of | Whole idea - rag n ay" ang sce The danger of accidents occur- 
the Western Union countries wanted the Western Union powers, though 't9 convince them, beyond doubt, tha cure : 

; a. dina As ree a ring can be greatly lessened b 

the United States to undertake was more among the logical - minded We do noae it this time. “Will . ‘i ‘ a ye y 
the same which they themselves have French and Belgians than among the watered-down treaty fulfil this pur- regular inspection of your power 
undertaken in the Brussels Pact: that British, who were more aware of the POS€-_ they ask. plant equipment. That is the 
they should give each other “al! American constitutional limitations. rheir arguments seem to have had reason we inspect all the equip- 






¥ wa off 7 onan tance +e, , , some effect on the leading senators. : 
itary and other aid and assistance Even more important than the Some eltec ; - 6 Seva m w sur w 
n their power.” vagueness of the new wording. was After a discussion with the Foreign ent we in e; and entrust that work only 
agt ‘ ding, was 





to men trained and skilled in that important 





Relations Committee, Mr. Acheson 
















Former | SA SEER. state the poor impression which its pro : 
VE ) } eV rressive weakening made: and the appears to have been able to give the work. 
su m \ 1g createst damage was done by the ad- ambassadors of the Western powers ; ; 
the constitutional powers of Congress mission in the Senate of both Con. 4nd Canada some assurance last Protect yourself against loss of property 
* to declare wal The Europeans then nally and Vandenberg, under pres- weekend that while the pact cannot . .. and loss of business too... by means of ' 
+} ‘ liw + , + th IoC ge = 7 : : ety : ? ie > i > J ] > ; . 
oposed the wording hat the sig- sure from the other senators, that the pale toy ally commit the United insurance with a Company known for the ; 
tories would take “military and United States was not even “morally States to war, it can refer to U.S quality and effectiveness of its inspection staff. | 
ther action forthwith committed” to go to war to aid her Military aid. — ’ ‘ 
The State Department found it prospective allies More reassuring has been Norway’s 
: 4 : VPLOS} . < — weak > : affatu ee 
necessary to re-word this to read Discussion of this development has reaction to the whole affair. It was ’ 
litary ther action forthwith.” produced two schools of thought. The the quest of her foreign minister, q Ask your broker or agent for details. 
This is where things stood when M1 first argues that the constitutional Mr. Lange, for exact information on 






Acheson took over. After gIVINg — question would have been understood what the United States was prepared 
5 ff to promise which brought on the cur- 


[e 
senators 40m Connall nd Arthu by all, and that the facts of the situa- as] B 4 sf a d 
Tandanhoro of the Sanate Saraion ; . Feelice) Se , ft av ae 
Vandenberg of the sena Foreign tion ought to carry more weight than Tent discussion. His experience has e o11er nspec 10n an 











Relations Committee, their first look the words in the treaty. These facts not caused him or his country to 
t the text of the proposed treaty, he son ane PPO gos A SD eA aia Pence ey waver, despite intimidating notes re- 
I : are that the United States has shown ; b 5 ee a 
alled the Western Union and Cana- itself by all its postwar actions to ceived from the Kremlin. Last week- nsurance O. Oo ana 
dian ambassadors in a fortnight ago _— pave Jeft isolationism behind end the governing Norwegian Labor 
1 1 ’ a = . E . : : Ke. Ben Fi os } ree 
and said that the word “military Party. by a ten-to-one vote, authoriz- sei de Fhe ees “ig add sie * 
soa "4 y ° ‘ ° Scotia i yt Ey ” 
would have to come out, too Facts .Avainst Words ed Lange to proceed with negotiations se rid cee cate Sac organ 





. _ to bring Norway into the pact. 
It has accepted the commitments of e 
} SUGAR TOMA TOMATO | the United Nations Charter. It has e 
embarked on the Marshall Plan, thus ne Baancras eases ; 
o to 14° a — showing its vital interest in main- ip pei, e sg oooerrorrawiiin vrata sammnoaanie aS 
to taining the independence of Western ; Bi 

Europe. It has continued the occu- 
Re 6 SEER : pation for four years and shows no 
eee disposition to pull out. It has carried 
; the heaviest share of the Berlin air- 
‘ivan tna lift. And in the crisis of last summer 
it promptly shifted an American 

bomber fleet to Europe . 
Sugar Its very willingness. for the first 
vegeta! time in history, to enter a treaty of 
Pe “foreign entanglement,” shows the 
real change in its attitude. So the 
treaty partners should put their faith 
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hn BO Re hentia haves in the principle emphasized in the 
3 Order nov Pkt. 15¢) document, that an attack on one is 
postpaid. an attack on all 

FREE — Our Big 1949 The other school is not so much 
Saat nad Meeery Seen ~~ concerned with whether the Ameri- 







Bigger than Ever 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE cans are actually trying to weaken 
Georgetown, Ont. their commitment, as with whether 


19W they are weakening the whole value 
and purpose of the treaty. This pur 
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NEW INSURANCE ISSUED ......... a. 13,819,432.00 ¥; i 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 87,780,058.00 : p 
@ New Business of $13,819,432 was approximately the same as OU mever SAVE until you stavt b 
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@ Business in Force shows an increase of $8,248,138 or 10.4% 
resulting in the total of $377 780,058 shown above 





Most of us have a savings account. 






@ Receipts were at a new high and exceeded Disbursements by 
1,564,509 
@ Assets increased by $1,623,127 to $17,931,131 at the year end 
@ Reserves for the protection and benefit of policyholders were 
increased by $1,534,765 during the year 
@ 62° of assets are invested in Government and other well-selected 
bonds and a further 36% in stocks, mortgages and policy loans 






But to make it really mean something calls for planned 







saving ...and a strong mind. One way is to work toward what 









you want most: a new home, a car, an education for your 






@ Rate of interest earned on invested assets was 4.20%—a slight 
ncrease over 1947 





children, the extra security or opportunity that a “nest egg” 
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parto: Oaks and the U.N. Charter 
had heir day, sees a danger that 
the e Department, in consulta- 
tion h a few legislators, may as- 
sum it the Senate and the country 
will t a commitment to use mili- 


‘e against an aggressor, just 
issumed in 1945—with such 
nh results—that the Senate and 
the try would reject the U.N. 
inless there was a veto on all 
involving the settlement of 


Re finds that the real difficulty 
in at ng on the pact lies in two 
diff conceptions of it held in 
Was ym, and not clearly defined. 
The tary, he says, have always 


hou ‘f a pact which would assure 
the Vi ‘yn alliance of such a ring 
ed bases facing the Soviets, 
way around to Italy, that it 
xs an imniediate deterrent. 
rhe’ ted to see the pact negotiat- 
d y and quietly, as an agree- 
ment veen governments. 
ther, or civilian conception 
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ict, Reston finds George F. 


Kennan, the famous “Mr. X” of the 
State Department’s policy planning 
branch, and John Foster Dulles, to 
have taken the lead. They want an 
open approach, with a wide public 
debate on just what areas are vital 
to U.S. security, believing that once 
the public is clear on this, the assur- 
ance that the United States would act 
against a Soviet attack on the agreed 
areas — notably Western Europe — 
would be much stronger than any 
wording in a treaty could make it. 

The emphasis was placed on the 
former conception in the early nego- 
tiations for the pact, this observer 
believes, because of the preponder- 
ance of military opinion in the Na- 
tional Security Council. The Defence 
department, he says, has constantly 
emphasized that the adherence of the 
Seandinavian countries is necessary 
in order to make the pact effective. 

I think, however, that Reston neg- 
lects the factor of urgency which 
was far stronger when the pact nego- 
tiations began last year, after the 
seizure of Czechoslovakia and during 
the Berlin crisis, than it is today. One 
had the unhappy feeling, reading the 
U.S. Senate debate a few days ago, 
that it might need the fall of another 
country —perhaps Finland — to pro- 
duce an impressive Atlantic Pact. I 
hope this isn’t so. 


STANDING ON OUR HEADS 


Million-Ton Airlift Going Strong 
While Reds Sit and Ponder 


"THE BERLIN AIRLIFT carried its 

millionth ton the other day. Many 
readers must have wondered, as I 
have, how long can we keep up this 
fantastic effort. A recent visitor to 
Berlin who went to see just what 
the blockade consisted of found a pole 
across a road, guarded by a couple of 
of Russian soldiers with tommy-guns. 
To overleap this effortless blockade 
the skies above were filled with an 
immense and costly armada of giant 
planes. 

He didn’t pretend that all we had 
to do was knock down the pole and 
roll our trucks through. In the near- 
est village there was probably a com- 
pany of Soviet soldiers in reserve, 
behind them a division, and behind 
them the whole war-power of the So- 
viet Union. This was the reason for 
the airlift to Berlin: because, despite 
all the propaganda about the “mad 
Western war-mongers” we were un- 
willing to take what chance there 
was of unleashing another war, by 
sending truck convoys through when 
the blockade was declared. 

Ernst Reuter, the Lord Mayor-elect 
of Berlin, is quoted as having said 
during a visit to London in February 
that preparations were being made 
to carry on the airlift next winter. 

Berlin correspondents see some in- 
dications, however, that the Soviets 
may soon propose new negotiations 
on the whole of Germany, in order to 
forestall the setting-up of a separate 
West German government. 


Soviets and German Treaty 


It hasn’t always been easy to see 
what bargaining levers we had to 
bring the Berlin blockade to an end. 
But it seems that the prospect of a 
separate West German state, tied in 
with the Marshall Plan, and export- 
ing to the world, increasingly pros: 
perous, exerting a magnetic pull on 
the plundered and miserable Eastern 
Zone may be such a lever. 


The Soviets continue their agita- 
tion for the removal of all occupa- 
tion troops from Germany. They 
have re-opened negotiations for a 


peace treaty for Austria. Such con- 
cessions as they are willing to make 
from their former claims in Austria 
will be regarded as the best indica- 
tion that they are ready to negotiate 
an acceptable German settlement. 

How safe it would be to conclude a 
settlement for the whole of Germany 
is almost as much a poser as how 
long we can continue the airlift. But 
at least the Western powers under- 
stand thoroughly the Soviet plans for 
securing a coalition government in 
Berlin including Communists from 
the Eastern Zone, for getting Allied 
troops out and using Communist ac- 
tion squads backed up by the Paulus 
Army, now introduced into Eastern 
Germany as the “People’s Police,” to 
take over the country. 

The Western powers also have a 
growing confidence that the Soviets 
would be negotiating from weakness, 
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however truculent they may appear, 
and in anxiety lest Western-spon- 
sored recovery exert a decisive pull 
on the whole of Germany. 

Further, the French will not be 
quick to agree to the _ re-establish- 
ment of a unified Germany with its 
capital in Berlin; and all the West- 
ern European governments feel more 
secure with American troops, how- 
ever few, standing between them and 
the Red Army, committing the whole 
of American power and prestige to 
the defence of Western Europe more 
than any treaty could do. 


PERON IN HEAVY TROUBLE 


He and Pals Have Done Fine Job 
Squandering Gold, Goodwill 


ARGENTINA came out of the war 
= rich and prosperous, and with a 
big gold reserve. Three years of Per- 
on’s grandiose ideas of his country’s 
proper place in the world appear to 
have brought her to the brink of a 
great crisis. 

A month ago Peron dropped _ his 
economic “czar,’’ Miranda. Recently 
the Army was reported as demand- 
ing the retirement of Senora Eva 
Peron from all public activity, includ- 
ing control of a large part of the 


press and patronage over govern- 
ment appointments and _ contracts. 
Now Argentine economists insist 


that the country must negotiate an 
international loan. 


The Argentine authorities have 
only themselves to blame if they find 
few sympathizers in their troubles. 
At a time of great need and hunger, 
they demanded extortionist prices for 
their meat and grain. They acted as 
though the world needed them, and 
they didn’t need the world’s goodwill. 

But how quickly the tables have 
turned on them! With the recovery 
of agriculture in Europe and bumper 
crops in the United States to back up 
the Marshall Plan, half of the cur- 
rent Argentine wheat crop still lies 
in storage, and former customers are 


soured. Even if she could recover 
their goodwill, Argentina can not 


easily put herself in a competitive 
position again. The whole artificial 
Peron boom must bust first, it seems. 

Peron and Miranda thought that, 
by buying the farmers’ wheat and 
selling it abroad through 4 govern- 
ment monopoly at 100 per cent profit, 
they could finance a great five-year 
industrialization program and main. 
tain armed forces which ate up half 
the budget, at the same time. 

They have upset the internal econ- 
omy and disrupted foreign trade. Un- 
skilled labor, to which Senora Peron 
in particular has catered for political 
support, is getting double and triple 
the pre-war wage and is not earning 
it. Peron himself admits production 
has fallen off by 40 per cent. The 
farmer is not doing as well as before 
on his wheat, for all the high price at 
which it is offered abroad. 
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Cattle raisers find the government 
price so unattractive they are hold- 
ing back deliveries, so that Argentina 
has had to default on her meat con 
tract with Britain. The worst infla 
tion in Argentine history has carried 
the circulation of pape) up 
threefold within a few years 

The unhappy Argentines will have 
plenty of opportunity, it 
reflect on the high cost of Peron, the 
man who thought that Mussolini was 
the greatest leader of this century, 
though the Duce had made mistakes 
which he, Peron, would 
avoid. 
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that 


knows his own strength. Knowing this, 
he knows also his own weaknesses and 
can estimate his potential. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics fur- 
nishes sound facts by which the quantity 
and quality of our national progress can 


disseminated at 


Canadians. Business, labor, agriculture, 
social services and individuals in every 


by them. In 


return, each can aid and improve Canada’s 


prompt and com- 


Write today to the Dominion Statistician, 
Ottawa, and ask for a list of D.B.S. publi- 
cations. You'll find that there are many 
of such value to you that you'll want to 


return promptly. 


receive them regularly. 


You can help speed up 
the release of D.B.S. re- 
ports by filing your firm’s 
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Latest Jalna Volume 


Fills t Ip Gap 


But Is Not A Good Introduction 


By JOHN L. WONTSON 


MARY WAKEFIELD—by Mazo de la 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
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ostalgia tor a more gracious and 
etter ordered age She is at her 
best, of course, when she is dealing 


with her fabulous old matriarch, Ade 
line Whiteoak, who is one of the few, 
the very tew, really memorable 
in Canadian fiction al 


hough, it must be confessed, the Ade 
ine Of] Mary Wakefield,” at the ten- 
1e) age of sixty-eight is not the 
4 in sne \ ne oO} was/) it 
ety-nin 
The faithful followers of the Jalna 


] 


onicle will, naturally, lose no time 


cquiring the new book and most 


»f them will be content to accord it 
its proper, minor piace in the saga 
Newcomers to Jalna, however, (and 
there will be many of them, fo: 


‘Mary Wakefield” is the Literary 
both Canada and 
the United States) will be hard put 


Guild selection for 


to it to account for the phenomenal 
popularity of the series, on the basis 
yf this latest, trifling addition—-which 
is a pity, for the best of Jalna is very 


good indeed! 


Nol lor 
By MALCOLM NELLES 


THE SEA CHASE—by Andrew Geer— 
Musson—$3.00 


tT _ S is the story of how the master 

a German merchantman, find- 
ing himwelt in Australia at the out 
break of the war, undertakes to sail 
Germany and al 
most succeeds. It is a tale of the 
captain’s determination and seaman 
ship pitted against almost insuper- 
ible problems of morale, supply and 
navigation; as well as against the 
sea itself and the best efforts of the 
British navy. However, 
with getting back to 


Sailors 


his ship back to 


his obsession 
Germany in 
British navy is overlaid 
with a number of lesser plots. One 
would think that the pier-head jump 
of a beautiful German woman spy 
would complicate the difficulties of 

voyage, but all hands accept hei 
aboard without a tremor. 
She does not contribute much to the 
story. but what author of a novel 
get Hollywood? 

For landsmen, part of the fun of 
reading sea stories is in the pleasant 
‘nse of mystification which comes 

being exposed to the inscru- 
ible ways of the sea. More know 
ing readers will be no less mystified 
by the captain’s reliance on his 
‘ers. He is ready enough to tell 


spite of the 


presence 


t + 


in alford to Ioy7 


“f¢ 
fron 


t 


he cook how to make paw-paw 
bread or to tidy up an amputation 
botched by a shark, but in matters 








m Nothing More 





ig to Wish For 


39R 











MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


pertaining more directly to his pro- 
fessional duties he leans heavily on 
his officers. This could be avoided 
if the author would abandon the 
dialogue form when it is necessary 
to present technical problems which 
are the responsibility of the 
captain. 

Mr. Geer is not at ease with his 
nautical terms, many of which are 
ingeniously misapplied. There is no 
group of readers which takes more 
delight in catching an author out 
than seamen and Mr. Geer provides 
plenty of entertainment for this 
limited audience. In particular, he 
shows himself to be unfamiliar with 
the usages and idiom of the British 
navy. Apart from matters of lan- 
guage. he pulls some boners which 
would be apparent to a keen sea 
scout. His misconceptions extend 
from the workings of the magnetic 
compass to the capabilities of the 
sacred calabash used in navigation 
by the south sea islanders. These 
technical shortcomings will not 
worry most readers, but diffuseness 
makes the book less absorbing than 
it might be, considering the pos- 
sibilities of the main plot. 


Untunny Myr. Adam 


By THADDEUS KAY 


AN AFFAIR OF STATE—by Pat Frank 
—Longmans, Green—$3.50. 
YAT FRANK’S first novel, “Mr 
Adam,” was very funny and deait 
with the effect upon the world’s hu- 
man productiveness of a stray atomic 
explosion. His second, “An Affair of 
State,” is not funny at all and deals 
with the effect upon the world’s equi- 
librium of the current military and 
political tension between East and 
West 


sole 


Mr. Frank’s hero, Jeff Baker, is an 
idealistic -young ex-infantry officer 


who joins the State Department of 
the U.S.A. and is sent to Budapest to 
assist with a highly-secret espionage 
mission there. 

The story itself is pretty much 
routine. Jeff stumbles on news of 
vast importance, is disbelieved due to 
official red tape and self-interest, loses 
his job, and is finally vindicated in 
the last chapter. In between, he ex- 
periences a couple of more or less 
contrived sex interludes, presumably 
inserted for the titillation of the lend- 
ing library trade 

This story is eminently readable. 
eminently forgettable. Of 
considerably mor interest are the 
author’s views on the world situation, 
since the thinnisn plct is in most 
cases just a carrier for political phi 
losophy ind observations 

As nearly as the reader can make 
out. Mr. Frank belongs to the school 
which believes that Gur current inter 
national troubles spring essentially 
from stubbornness, muddle-headed 
ness, and just plain badness in high 
Maybe they do. He seems to 
hope that there is organized anti 
Stalin sentiment in Russia (he’s ac 
quired a rather high-placed ally in 
this belief since his novel was pub- 
lished), and he seems to know damn 
well that there is bigoted high brass 
in Washington. 

None of all this proves very much 
but it makes for interesting reading, 
and the book turns out happily 
Which may be a good omen, for all 
we know 


and as 


places 


Funicular Railway 
By WYNNE PLUMPTRE 
THE CRISIS IN HUMAN AFFAIRS—by 
J. G. Bennett—Musson—$2.25. 
NOTHER scientist plunges into 
the realms of philosophy and re- 
ligion; Mr. Bennett emerges, at the 
end of a dozen chapters of “scientific” 
analysis, as a prophet of ,doom. 

“A catastrophe is inevitable, but we 
do not Know when it will come. We 
are speaking now of events on a scale 
not measured in years but in genera- 
tions.” Can anything be retrieved 
from the ruin? “Guidance should 
come to us from a higher level . . . by 
people who have had true experience 





Exclusive Willard 
Genuine 


“Safety-Fill” 
hard rubber containers. Wood insul- 


of what we have called transcendep, 
tal knowledge. . . We must place the 
hope of the world in a fresh Re 
tion of the Divine Purpose to May, 
kind and prepare ourselves {6 he 
ready to receive it.” 

Such books as this, and the, 


y ar 


not few nowadays, are written jy 
men who have travelled long ay, 
hopefully in the scientific ti and 
find nothing at the end of th line 
Unwilling to give up their jor, 
mode of conveyance, yet sti! seek 
ing for truth, they recommend « traj; 
that runs, not in the horizonia} plano 


but in the vertical. This, of coupe 
is silly; trains will not run in that qj 
mension and, anyway, you don’: 


. . each 
ultimate truths on trains. 
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lorester s Talent At Its Best And 


fA Yarn About The Slavers 


By EDWARD EARL 


Tt AND THE FOREST—by C. S. Forester 
hael Joseph—$3.00. 


| BI i\VORY—by Norman Collins—Collins— 
a ’ story of mankind before so- 
led civilization managed _ to 


orderly chaos into it, has fasci- 
numerous authors. The growth 
munities and kingdoms, the ex- 
n of thought, and the inevitabil- 
vars bezween these communi- 

the foundations of our pres- 


‘ tory. It may have been some 
S 1ought which prompted C. S. 
I r to write this moving novel 
of vage kingdom. On the other 
h t may have been nothing of 
tl id. It may be simply a story of 
th frican native kingdom before 
the ning of the white slave traders. 

VY. start with Loa, born a king be- 
c he was the son of a king, ac- 
cepiing his divine inheritance as na- 
tu. is the sun, his brother. Of 
love between man and wife, he knew 
not Naturally, all men and all 
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mixture 


— london-Fresh in 
hermetically-sealed tins 
at all better tobacconists 
and department stores. 















women were his vassals, put there to 
serve him. But the Arab raiders 
wounded him and shackled him just 
like an ordinary man. When his wife 
and young son helped him to escape, 
he found he could only live by their 
wits, not his own. It was a period of 
much thought. Perhaps he was not a 
real king after all. 

With an essentially simple story of 
simple people, C. S. Forester has con 
trived an exciting and _ interesting 
novel. His talents as a story-teller 
are at their best in this oddly pathet- 
ic, yet triumphant story of man’s 
early thoughts, needs and progress. 

Utterly at variance with the Horn- 
blower series, “The Sky and The For- 
est” is a powerful example of the 
deep insight and imaginative quality 
of a gifted writer. 

“Black Ivory” is a first hand ac- 
count of slave trading by a thirteen 
year old cabin boy, Ralph Rudd. 
Pressed aboard a slaver by evil thugs 
and villainous criminals, the young 
farm lad finally lands up in the gal- 
low’s cell of Old Newgate in 1829. 

Full of hair-raising escapes, arch 
knavery, treason on the high seas, 
mutiny, and encounters with the 
Royal Navy, it might be an exciting 


story for a historically minded ur- 
chin not too engrossed with Dick 


Tracy or Superman. Wickedness and 
virtue get their just rewards, and the 
old homestead is recovered. All in 
the old fashioned melodramatic style, 
the story concerns itself more with 
life on the bounding wave than the 
nefarious slave traffic of that era. 

It seems rather peculiar that Nor- 
man Collins should have forsaken the 
interesting characters of “London 
Belongs To Me” to pursue such ex- 
travagant travesties as abound in this 
book, but it’s entirely possible that he 
has a small son who demands person- 
al proof of his father’s literary abil- 
ities. Books have been written for 
less. Anyway, it’s a rattling good 
yarn for the younger fry. 


Cosmic Oddit v 


By JOHN BISHOP 


VOYAGES TO THE MOON—by Marjorie Nicol- 
son—Macmi lan—$4 75. 
a is among the oddest books 
we have read in some time. It is 
a history of cosmic speculation all the 
wav from, Lucian down to H. G. 
Wells, and embraces the writings of 
such worthies as Cervantes. Milton 
Donne, Samuel Johnson, Rousseau, 
Poe, Verne and Lewis Carroll. Per- 
sonally, though, we thought Miss Ni- 
colson’s opinion of “Alice in Wonder- 
land” as the “greatest of all cosmic 
voyages” a little difficult to adopt as 
our own. 
Considerable research was require4 
for this profusely-illustrated produc- 


From “Voyages to the Moon” 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


MARJORIE NICOLSON 


tion, and the author, a professor of 
English in the Graduate School of 
Columbia University, obviously had a 
great deal of fun both in her quest 
for material and in the writing of 
the book. But we thought we sensed 
a trace of academic pomposity when 
in her preface she excuses her tardi- 
ness in publishing the volume by 
mentioning “pressure of academic 
duties and the writing of articles and 
a book or two of more immediate 
concern.” 


For the last 17 years, more new 
International 


heavy-duty 





Why Have Children? 
By J. E. PARSONS 


LIFE STORY—by Phyllis Bentley—Mac- 
millan—$3.25. 
{_ capable Miss Bentley never 
writes without a Purpose. In this, 
the eleventh novel of her West Rid 
ing series, she constructs a_ story 
around her theory that “every human 
being, every nation, every party, 
every cause” falls neatly into four 
periods: “the struggle against oppres 
sion, the achievement of power, its 
corruption in achievement causing 
revolt, its loss.” 

To illustrate her theory so far as it 
affects domestic authority, Miss Bent 
ley recounts the life story of Hannah 
Tyas, born Hannah Moorhouse, from 
her tenth birthday in 1869 down to 





the present day, representing it as 
being told by her grandson, Gilbert. 
The story of her life is entertaining 
enough, to be sure, particularly if one 
reads it with complete disregard for 


Miss Bentley’s rather terrifying hy- 
pothesis. Viewed with her motive 
clear before your eyes, it is a com- 
pellingly fascinating edifice built up 
with the bricks of autocracy and the 
mortar of ingratitude, even to the 
third and fourth generations of the 


Tyas family. 
It is always pleasant to sit down to 
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RUCKS must give top-grade performance in winter. Let International 


winterize them now. 


tional Dealers and District Serv- 


ice Stations are ready: 


® With precision tools and ma- 


chines to analyze and 


truck problems 
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Canadian Commerce and 
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® With International 
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last longer because they are just 
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tional Trucks, 
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Interna- 


correct 


Parts that 
fit accurately, wear better and 


Interna- 


HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


one of Miss Bentley's novels. She tells 
a story interestingly, economically 
and with a persuasive patness. While 
you will be compelled to admire “Life 
Story,” you will probably finish it 
wondering why on earth we ever 

bother to have cnildren at all 

—— ~ —————-— daha al 1 
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® With International Exchange 
Units—rebuilt by factory meth- 
ods to perform like new and to 


cost you less than new units do. 


e. And 


proved Truck Accessories to 


with International-Ap- 


increase efficiency, safety and 


driver-comfort. 


® With factory-trained mechan- 


For expert maintenance service 
that provides truck-stamina for 
take 
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Truck Dealer 
Company-owned Service Station 
NOW? 
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FILM ings, but Danny Kaye 


buried under the plot. 


PARADE 


In Remake. “A Song Is Born”, 
Danny Kaye Is Quietly Buried 


% By MARY LOWREY ROSS 





infatuation with 


truck or overwhelmed by sorrow. 











cluding as they do the musical-styles amid frantic thumpings and squawk- 


Younger, more entrancing than ever, Spring fashions evoke 
the magic of a new season .. . colors gentle and glowing as * 


flowers . . . silhouettes echoing the elegance of Napoleon's 







glittering Empire . . . fabrics wonderfully soft and richly 







silken . . . a younger, lovelier magic for your 
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Simpson’s Revue of 1949 Spring Fashions, 
February 28th to March 5th at 3:15 p.m., 
Arcadian Court. 
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is quietly 
Everything 
that one admires most in him—his 
violence, his fluency, his child-like 
the camera—has 
been ruthlessly eliminated. All that 
is left is a figure recognizably Kaye’s 
that moves about muted and remote, 
as though he had just been hit by a 


Playing opposite the star in the 


_ Hollywood remakes an old of Benny Goodman, Louis Arm- former Barbara Stanwyck role is 
story with a fresh cast and cur- strong, Tommy Dorsey, Mel Powell _ pretty Virginia Mayo, a nice girl who 
rent trimmings it seldom improves and Lionel Hampden. They don’t dis- works hard and rather embarrass- 
on the original. Probably it doesn’t guise the fact however that “A Song’ ingly at being tough. Hugh Herbert 
expect to. Finding itself in the rather is Born” is just warmed-over “Ball is also included among the non- 
desperate position of a hostess with of Fire’, which several years ago musical members of the cast, though 
crowds of people coming in and noth featured Gary Cooper and Barbara you may have difficulty in recogniz- 
ing to speak of in the refrigerator, it Stanwyck, without any other embel- ing him as a subdued professorial 
just throws together whatever it has lishments that anyone can remember. type who is never allowed to cut 
on hand, adds some volatile ingre There is no reason to grumble over loose with a single hoot. Strictly as 
dients and hopes either that the com the substitution of Danny Kaye for 4 Jam session A Song is Born” is so 
pany won't recognize the warm-ovel Gary Cooper since each in his own complete that there seemed to be 
or that it will accept it enthusiastical- way is a pleasure to watch. What one no point whatever in wasting on it 
ly for the sake of the parsley-trim. chiefly objects to here is the substi- People talented in other fields. 

- The ingredients in “A Song Is_ tution for himself that Danny Kaye ° 

30rn” are strong and variegated, in is forced to play. The song is born I enjoyed “The Fighting O’Flynn” 


in much the same spirit as one enjoys 


a good sustained acrobat act—which 
with romantic embellishments is 
what it is. Apparently Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr. has decided to make a 
career of doing everything Douglas 
Fairbanks Sr. did, and doing it, if 
possible, better. The amount of rope- 
climbing, pole-vaulting, eavestrough- 
balancing and roof-scaling carried on 


in his latest film is prodigious. 
Throughout the story the _hero’s 
enemies generally outnumber him 


ten to one, but since they are all 
more or less earthbound this does 
them very little good. He is usually 
in a position to leap on them from 
above; then he’s off and over the 
house-tops before they can get their 
breath back. 

Mr. Fairbanks has cast himself 
here as an Irish mercenary soldier 
during the Napoleonic era. Napoleon, 
it seems, has the usual conqueror’s 
plan of landing his troops in one of 
the Irish ports but The O’F lynn takes 
care of that by storming the castle 
lookout, subduing the garrison single- 
handed, switching the rocket signals 
and sending the enemy landing party 
back to France. It is very simple- 
minded entertainment and you have 
to be in an adolescent frame of mind 
to enjoy it. A good plan is to take 
an adolescent along. 


New Disney Opus 


It might be advisable too to take 
a younger member of the family 
along to Walt Disney’s “So Dear To 
My Heart”. It is a film that won't 
do anybody any harm, though it is 
unlikely that it will do Walt Disney 
a great deal of good. Apart from 
scattered interpolations of animal 
cartoons and some pleasant Disney 
songs it is the type of picture that 
almost any Hollywood plant might 
have turned out quite as handily. 

In this film Disney has kept his 
human actors and his cartoon crea- 
tures apart—-wisely since no effort 
of fantasy can make the two species 
seem entirely at home in each other's 
company on the screen. The Disney 


animals—a wise old owl, three blue- 
birds and a lively black lamb—are 
marginal embellishments to the 


story, which is a gentle tale about 
a small boy’s affection for his pet 
black lamb and his efforts to get ii 
to the County Fair. The lamb itself 
is of course a real animal, and while 
it is less endearing, especially in 
adolescence, than a Disney creature, 
its domestic rambunctiousness _ is 
mildly entertaining. Burl Ives’ bal- 
lads help and so does Bobby Dris- 
cvll’s_ pleasantly unprecocious per- 
formance as the good child who loves 
animals. But the best Disney pictures 
are still the ones that have nothing 
to gain from human actors. 
e 

A LETTER TO THREE WIVES. A 
very funny and tricky comedy whose 
outstanding feature is a tough battle 
of the sexes between Paul Douglas 
and Linda Darnell. 


RED SHOES. Life in the ballet, both 
on-stage and off. The ballet numbers 
are striking and beautiful and so is 
the prima ballerina, Moira Shearer. 
SYMPHONIE PASTORALE. A 
French film of deep emotional sub- 
tlety, based on a short story by André 
Gide. Beautifully photographed and 
told. With Michele Morgan. 


PATSY PARR, gifted young Cana- 


dian pianist, who donates her tal- 


ent to aid the homeless children 
of Europe at the Canadian “Save 
the Children Fund” concert = in 


Massey Hall, Toronto, March 3. 


KIWANIS FESTIVAL 
HIS year’s Sixth Annual Kiwa 
Music Festival in Toronto, | 


21 to March 5, has attracted 16, 
entrants. In 1944 8,000 entered. 


the current competition 13,411 voi 


have been practising. One thous: 
instruments will be carried on to 
stage of Eaton Auditorium to try 
trophies and scholarships. “Perfo 
ances of Winning Stars” will be | 
in Massey Hall on ‘March 9 and 
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For Canadians Visiting 








make a list of all the places you want to 
see in England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales. Your Travel Agent will be glad 
to help you prepare your complete in- 
dividual itinerary. That way you'll effect 
substantial savings on planned tour tick- 
ets offered by British Railways. 



















Naturally, you'll visit our great cities, 
our world-famous historic and scenic 
shrines (all within a day's train trip from 
London) ... but with more time you can 
enjoy so many equally memorable travel 
experiences in our less-publicized by- 
ways. So plan to stay longer—discover 
for yourself the charm of our villages, 
countryside and rugged coastline. 


Trae means 


BRITISH 
RAILWAYS 

















TRAINS... 


Swift, comfortable 
_transportation to 
every corner of the 
British Isles; 
















HOTELS... 


45 hotels associate: 
with British Railways 
strategically situ 
ated for your tour o: 
business trip; 









CROSS-CHANNEL 
FACILITIES... 
Railway-operatec 
steamer services over 
a wide variety ot 
















the Continent. 

















Depend on the all-inclusive travel serv- 
ices of British Railways for every phase 
of your tour of the British Isles. We sug 
gest you secure your rail transportatior 
as well as Pullman, cross-channel steamer 


and hotel reservations before you leave 


British Railways—official agents for aii 
tickets on British European Airways Cor 


poration routes in the British Isles. 


Write to Dept. T for full-color map 
folder, ‘‘THE BRITISH ISLES"’. 


For tickets, reservations and authoritativ 


travel information on the British Isl 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGEN! 
or British Railways office: 
69 Yonge Street, TORONTO, ON? 
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FOR EXPORI 


London Launches Her Fashions for Spring 


\ LITTLE piece of London’s West 
: end lies lazily between Regent 
Street, Bond Stre ind Piccadilly. Its 
units al Sackville Street, Albany, 
Old Burlington Street and Saville 
Row It is the w Id’s sartorial mecca 


spreads about the female of the spe 
cies and her tallored 


paper-starved britisn 


By BARBARA STEVENSON 


amazingly absent, but one flashing 
bit of wit is portrayed by a red-bor- 
dered handkerchief evening dress in 
unecrushable cotton. Most of the hats 
are small and made specially for 
short hair. An outstanding model in 
pure white panama has a bright col- 
ored drape in soft chiffon. 









To quote Mr. Hardy Amies’ own 
words his collection is frankly sexy. 
He has introduced two new collar 
treatments, one a frame-neckline and 
the second a scooped-out shaw] in a 
Quaker effect. Mr. Amies, like Mr. 
Dior, is strictly sticking to the Old 
New Look, modifying it into 1949 
















tate 


Ia 








represent 


the Incorporated Society of London 
Dress Designers, aunched | their 
spring and summer shows this week 
The collections on display were osten 
sibly for export only but later on in 
the season these models will be In 
cluded in the shows for home buyers 

Peter Russell ft Berkeley Square 
introduced his own models but before 
joing so he described his own very 
un-English get-up. His panama hat 
he claimed, came from Marshall 
Field’s, Chicago, and his tie from New 
York or was it vice versa? His suit 
had side slashes and in spite of the 
icv London fog had been designed fo 


humid weathe1 


Mr. Russell Admires 





Mr. Peter Russell, I might add. Is 
the exception that proves the rule 
that all British designers are modest 
He fran idmires Mr. Russell’s de 
Sl S id so do we. He concentrates 
ma wind-swept etfe that runs 
through most of the British couture 
houses. On tailleurs he snuggles one 
pocket inder another, and fashions a 
coat and dress ensemble from two dif 
ferent weight tweeds in the same pat 





clever ribbon 


itching ribbon 


salon ictuall situated in the foot 
nills if that naughty irtist’s world 
Chelsea, he manages to survive ex 
tremely well We arrived in a Londor 


done in our search for fashion news 
we found a window around the corner 
to gaze in. Several models later, while 
admiring a soft navy tailor with 

snow white moire blouse striped in 


Satin, we 
by an official of the 
quested we move along. We, however, 
produced our little white card that 
said we were us and he therefore con 


behind 
house who re 


were prodded from 


descended to allow us to view the col 
lection from our vantage point in the 
London fog tempered with soft soot 
rain. Master of the tailored 
Mr. Creed nas 
padding this 


jacket, 
idded slightly more 
season and they are 
slightly longer in length over ‘skirts 
slightly shorte1 

At the house of Mattli the 
Mme. Mattli is the premiere manne 
quin and the ex-Mrs. Mattli designs 
the millinery, the latter a couture 
milliner in her own right with a shop 
in the fashionable West End. A tiny 
black and white check suit has both 
front and back pockets 


present 


prints are 
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Aluminum never rusts 









Lighter to use 


kitchen.”’ 


Needs no paint 


can you see 


‘‘WELL,’’ you say, “‘it depends on the 


Right! The more modern the kitchen, 


the more aluminum you will see. 


For aluminum is the modern metal. It 
has so many advantages. It is light, 
strong, good-looking, will not rust. No 
wonder more and more people want 


more and more things mace of it. 


Not only things for the kitchen. In 
fact, more than 1,000 Canadian firms 


Producers and Processors of Aluminum for 


Canadian Industry and World Markets 


versions. Shoulders are padded once 
more, waists clearly defined appear 
smaller on this account. The biggest 
news, however, in this collection is in 
pleats—-the kind, the way they are 
placed and the way they create full- 
ness without breaking the silhouette. 

Victor Stiebel features a silhouette 
he calls pigtail that concentrates full- 
ness centre back, the material caught 
up and dropped like its namesake. 
The fabrics in this collection are as 
usual very outstanding, especially in 
the evening group. One unusual eve- 
ning dress in brown chiffon has a 
Fragonard back, the fullness falling 
from the neckline to hem. Pure silk 
slipper satin in gleaming golden 
bronze is complemented by an eve- 





How many things made of alaminunt 
in a kitchen? 


ning coat of grosgrain the color of a 
frost-rimmed sky. Femininity rules 
the day with feathers and bows on 
hats and flowers and ribbons at woe} 
defined waistlines. 

At Norman Hartnell’s skirts are 
slightly longer than at other houses. 
His selection of fabrics is truly superp 
and his color range is as varied nq 
as lovely as a rainbow at sunset. 
Passementerie, embroidery, tucks nq 
pleats abound throughout the co} jpe. 
tion and pastel net brings forth ‘hy; 
constellation of a thousand sequin: jn 
its voluminous folds. 


Edward Molyneux shows two co! |e. 
tions every season. And, in Londo; as 
well as in Paris, he is the grand pn.as. 
ter of true elegance. Clothes that ie 













are shaping aluminum into products 


as big as railway cars, as small as 


hair curlers. 


to Canada! 


TORONTO*WIND3OR* MONTREAL *® QUEBEC*® VANCOUVER 


Always looks smart 





Heats quickly, evenly 


All this means a lot of work for 
Canadians. There are 15,000 people on 
the Alcan payroll. Then, too, there are 
all the fifty-odd thousand people who 
make the thousand-and-one aluminum 


articles which you see in the stores. 


Yes, aluminum means a lot to you and 




















Strong and light 
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; so s/otly designed, they are new as_ arranging a bullfight in the patio of HUMAN RELATIONS speak to their wives’ mothers. The 
: the ur itself and yet will endure her Spanish house. Then we heard wife became part of her husband’s 
. 4 ant \| be tomorrow what fads and all about the ancient ghosts that family anyhow, and often a slave to 
far can never be, fashions unto haunted or hunted there. Some twen- - her mother-in-law. He didn’t have to 
; the ives. His skirts are slim, beau- ty minutes later she introduced her D) id y H [ y M h worry about her mother. Some men 
, a moulded and the lengths suit first three models that were the same if ou a e our ot er? think Savagery was a happy state. 
rf the ticular eg a the sta yess as three a a had til mae The young woman who has to bear 
nd iv for which it is designed. One previous year. e aim o is de- ‘ , the responsibility of making a home 
: ‘ w novation that carries out his signer is a little obscure, and we are By MIRIAM CHAPIN happy even when it harbors a 
d unus | flair for making double duty _ still not quite sure whether she is mother-in-law can help herself and 
mod is a narrow, slashed skirt that trying to prove that English fashions 5 y the rest of the family by taking stock 
: add overskirt of another material are so ageless and traditional they do ELLO, Margie. I called to tell not usually resented their own of her feelings, asking herself, “Who 
cre , the effect of fullness either not change or that Helena herself you I can’t possibly have the mothers. Besides they have the prac- is it that I am so busy hating? 
. by ally being full or by the stiff- was so far ahead of Dame Fashion bridge club next week. The most tical advantage of working outside Against whom am I stacking up all 
ness | the material itself. An even- last year that she is just catching up awful thing has happened—I know 1_ their home. Primitive society solved these grudges? Maybe it isn’t Fred’s 
= ing oss in flame chiffon is shirred with herself. oughtn’t to say it’s awful, but that’s the question by forbidding men to mother at all.” 
= fro aist to hem and complemented We later checked with an estate how I feel about it. We've got to gu 
i. py a ‘ole of the same sheer flame. agent and found this Spanish man- have Fred’s mother living with us 
re sion complete with ghosts had been’ this winter. She has to get out of 
a Hor. shoe Yard erected in 1928. Independent Miss her little apartment, the landlord 
Jeffers also attended the Gala Opera wants it for his daughter, and with 
S ght news in the London fash- Party given by the Big Ten for the housing the way it is, we just can’t 
on id outside the Big Ten goes to overseas buyers and press and man- find another place for her, or afford 
inde) ident designer Helena Jeffers. aged to get herself photographed in to pay for it if we did. So there we 
He ing collection for 1949 was one of her own very attractive models 4re. Yes, I know she’s nice, but oh 
f pre d in her new premises in by three newspapers. She wore an dear, a 7 try having her around 
Ho ‘oe Yard, Brock Street, May- evening dress in plaid taffeta and all the time.” 
fai \t the entrance to this mys- tulle with a very pert Victorian jacket Conversations like that go on in 
tel dwelling down a narrow lane, of brown velvet. plenty of Canadian homes. “We 
Fashion honors among the audience "ever have a moment to ourselves, 


two tumed flunkies usher you on 
vou ivy up a narrow stairway of 
ore\ ne that winds around like the 
ori: 19, with walls completely 
cove with ancient ivy (held in 
th adhesive tape). After the 
dim! one gasps as one enters a 
ronial hall with a minstrel 
pale at one end and a fireplace 
e side at least ten feet square 
actually burning the biggest 
iave seen since leaving home. 


The lls are adorned with ancient 
elics ‘complete with price tags), and 
e fluorescent lights flank the heavy 
— wooden chandeliers giving the effect 
s of flashlight trying to pierce the 


B depths of Aladdin’s cave. 
Jelena herself welcomed us from 
ley the baleony apologizing for not 


JOAN 


DRESSES 


54 BLOOR STREET WEST 
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COATS 


TWEEDS 
SUITS 


Midway 4969 








attending the big events of the export 
week go to the male of the species. 
Two editors, William and John 
Taylor, both the last word in author- 
ity on men’s fashions for leading 
magazines, came dressed alike. Each 
wore a dark lounge suit and hand 
knitted silk tie, but the outstanding 
feature was their waistcoats. They 
were modern adaptations of the old 
Regency waistcoat as worn by Beau 
Brummel and his disciples and based 
on authentic designs of the period. 
William’s was in biscuit colored bara- 
thea, with handwoven nigger brown 
silk leaves entwined around pockets 
and button holes. John’s was also in 
barathea, fawn with self colored 
Italian quilting. 
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TORONTO, CANADA 
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BRA \SER 
Parlez-vous is ? 
a - a@rtez-vous jrancats. 
Se foal , 
Z By LOUIS and DOROTHY CRERAR 
ae 4 
- ACROSS 28. The Prime Minister starts for a skling re- 
x “ ( area changed by confederation gion. (11) — 
* I ¢ Mrs. Jason. (5) 1. Chapeau? (3) . 
7 ‘ Py »vernor doesn't start back with his 2. Not what Spooner said. (7) . 
a : 3 ken. (9) 3. Means of support ever after Eve went? (6) 
= sin, Ceres reveals that she is false. 4. Song bird of French Canada. (8) 
+ 5. Comparatively loud speakers. (7) 
. © il Jobin from Montreal in this 6. Get your gun, gal. (5) 
, 7. Since he found Montreal a French nephew 
’ 0 Dy has changed little along with his house, (11) 
in se uts! (Ed.) (7) 9. Louis Hémon's Maria. (11) 
= S grandma. (7) 11. Cat walk. 15) - 
<gc ctual but no less real. (6) 15. “‘The Furniture King’. (5) 
A S will prove your undoing. (5) 16. An adventurous 4, translated. (8) 


Lawrence even a stoic gets flus- 
1 a nit jumping around in front of 


Rite unnoticed as the breath we 
to live by no man’s....., 
th the law’’. (Kipling) (5) 





18. As 15 might have exclaimed when he stubbed 
his toe. (3, 4) 

20. The patron Saint of music is made a lot of 
by Rosalind’s friend. (7) 

21. You'll rue this in Quebec. (6) 

23. Jewel fished for in Bizet’s opera. (5) 

27. He’s at the bottom of the class. (3) 


Solution for Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1 and 8 down. The phi- 
losophers'’ stone 

9. Execution 

10. Idaho 

11. Reed 

12. Soft palate 

14. Imbibe 

7. Brodribb 

20. Gardenia 

21. Groggy 

23. Answerable 

24. Echo 

27. Tract 

29. Methodist 

30. Coleridge-Taylor 


DOWN 
2. Eléve 
3. Haul 
4. Leipoa 
5. Senators 
6. Philander 
7. Eva 
8. See 1 across 
9. Earning 
13. Aging 
15. Birds 
16. Beefeater 
18. Boycott 
19. Disarmed 
22. Blithe 
23. Antic 
25. Chill 


26. Sofa 
28. All (43) 


unless we go to bed.” 

“John goes to his lodge, but I have 
to stick at home and listen to how 
cute he was when he was six. Some- 
times I wish he’d never grown up.” 

“Seeing those false teeth left in 
the bathroom turns my _ stomach. 
Once she even took them out at the 
table. You should have seen the kids’ 
eyes stick out.” 

The men have something to say 
too. “It does seem two women can’t 
get along together in the same house, 
even if it was a mile long. I never 
wanted to bring Mother to live with 
us, but since we can’t see any other 
way out, I wish Janie wouldn’t take 
it so hard.” 

Or if it is Janie’s mother who is 
in question, it may be, “Oh sure, the 
old lady’s a good sport and handy 
to stay with the baby evenings, but 
I can’t bring any of the fellows home 
from the office any more—-she bores 
people, and she won't stay in her 
own room.” 


Oldest Problem 


There we are up against the oldest 
problem of human relations in the 
world, intensified by the city condi- 
tions in which we live. Up at the 
Allen Memorial Institute of Psychi- 
atry in Montreal the Gerontologic 
Unit for the study of old age psy- 
chology has been trying to shed a 
new light on it. They think they 
have. Usually the psychiatrist doesn’t 
get a chance to say what he thinks 
until a family situation has reached 
a breaking-point, until perhaps a 
young wife is in rebellion and des- 
pair. But when he can get a word in 
edgewise to the younger woman, he 
will tell her something like this: you 
can put up with the older person in 
your home with far less strain if 
you realize what it is within your- 
self that resents her presence. Were 
vou happy in your own childhood 
with your mother--or your step- 
mother? Aren't you transferring to 
this other woman a lot of suppressed 
hatred for your own mother? 

Of course no nice girl would ever 
admit that she hated her mother. But 
in most every case where the mother: 
in-law gets to be a real bugaboo, the 
psychiatrist will find that the feeling 
a girl would not permit to come to 
the surface in her relation with her 
own parents can boil up freely when 
her husband’s parents are concerned. 
Everybody rather expects her to dis- 
like her mother-in-law, and admires 
her if she does so only mildly. When 
she has to live in the same house, the 
results of such hostility can be ex- 
tremely painful, especially if the 
older woman happens to be of the 
possessive sort. 

The clue to the relation lies in the 
childhood pattern. A girl who has 
had an easy, friendly relation with 
her own mother can establish a simi- 
lar one with another older woman. 
If she has to live with her, she will 
arrange matters so that the house- 
hold is not rent asunder. She may 
want to go out to take a job herself, 
and so welcome a helper at home. 

Contrary to all the comic strips, 
men are not usually at swords’ points 
with their wives’ mothers. They may 
not love them dearly, but they are 
not apt to build up from tiny griev- 
ances the bitter hostility that breaks 
in a hysterical outburst. That is, 
psychiatrists say, because they have 
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every woman ts in love with it 
Smooth it on thinly with your fingertips. It Spreads 
a velvety, natural skin glow over your face, even 
veiling tiny imperfections. Rouge blends beautifully, 
powder clings softly, and ow your loveliness 
will last through day or evening. So friendly to the skin. . . 
and so flattering to wear! Three shades, one just right 


for you—Blonde, Medium or Bronze at $1.25 


Wheake-up “ase 


by YARDLEY 


OF LONDON 
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MUSIC 


Grass-Roots ( )peretta 


By JOHN YOCOM 


musical presentations 


7. » college 


took honors last month for pro 
duction finesse and spontaneity. The 
University of British Columbia Musi 
cal Society presented the tried-and 
true “Iolanthe’ on Feb. 24, 25 and 
26 in the University Theatre with the 
John Fish, in the 


society §S president, 


Lord 


Chancellor. In To 


role of the 








SYMPHONY 


POP 


CONCERT 


PAUL SCHERMAN, Conducting 
FRIDA March 4 


8.15 P.M. 


ROBERT WEEDE 


Baritone 


50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 (no tax) 
MASSEY HALL 
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GE 


FOUNDED 1857 
BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 


Courses Offered 
LOWER, MIDDLE SCHOOL, HONOUR 
MATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
SINESS ADMINISTRATION AND COMMERCE 
MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
PHYSICAL RECREATION 
SUPERVISED EVENING STUDY 
prospectus on request. Early 
tion advisable Write to: 
PRINCIPAL AND HEADMASTER, 
REV BERT HOWARD, 0D 
Co-Educational “, 


GRAHAM HALL 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


THE MANOR 
FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG WOMEN 


oo 
BAKER HOUSE 
FOR BOYS 





Ooveavusd 

gives 3 ane com 
exion and alluring 
oveliness for this 
important occasion. 
Wats, Fest, teckel, tales 











ronto the University College Music 
Club put on the Canadian premiere 
of a new one-act operetta by Kurt 
Weill, “Down in the Valley”, with a 
cast of over 50. 

Producer of the University College 
show was Hugh Douglass and the 
director W. E. Abray. It was the 
nineteenth light opera production in 
the history of the U.B.C. group. E. V. 
Young has been its stage director fo1 
15 years and W. Hayden Williams, 
who conducted “Iolanthe”, has been 
24 years with the society. 

It is a far cry from G. & S. to Weill, 
the man who wrote the music for 
Broadway's “One Touch of Venus”, 
and “Down in the Valley” is a radical 
departure from the traditional light 
opera; especially since it does not fol- 
low the familiar pattern established 
by G. & S. Instead it employs a 
chorus and leader who relate the 
story in its bare outline and often 
echo the chief characters in the plot 

While “Down in the Valley” was 
a Toronte mus innovation, it 
moved on to and off Hart House 
Theatre stage with few press ripples; 
only one daily reported critically. 

The charm of such an opus lies 
in its ndturalness and simplicity, as 
ingenuous as “Oklahoma” without 
being as bouncy, and wider in musi 
cal structure. The plot of the oper 
etta, which was given its U.S. pre: 
miére six months ago at the Univer 
sity of Indiana, has plenty of rural 
forthrightness and homespun emo- 
tion. It deals with the love of Brack 
Weaver for Jennie Parsons. The role 
of Weaver was played by undergradu- 
ate Bill Copeland, that of Jennie by 
Dultra Eamon 

The words of the familiar folk 
song “Down in the Valley” form the 
basis of the story (by Arnold Sund- 
gaard), which flashes back to the 
action of Brack’s slaying of the vil- 
lainous Bouché at the Shadow Creek 
square dance for forcing his atten- 
tions on Jennie, Brack’s “one true 
love’. Four other folk songs are in- 
cluded in the operetta: “Lonesome 
Dove’, “Hop Up My Ladies”, “Sour- 
wood Mountain” and “Little Black 
Train”. The five tunes supply all the 
musical material with which the com- 
poser very cleverly and economically 


1 Toronto 


SATURDAY NiGurtd 





WINNIPEG BALLET. will 


present 








Photo. by Harold K, White 
isages , choreography by 





ey 


Gweneth Lloyd. at Canadian Ballet Festival in Toronto from March 1-5. 


weaves a continuous accompaniment 
to both speech and song. 

Here is a challenge for Canadian 
composers--similar folksy operettas 
on Canadian themes! 


Good Fun 


“Tom Jones’, produced in Eaton's 
Auditorium in Toronto last week by 
the Canada Packers Operatic Society, 
was good fun for audience and play- 
ers. By even amateur standards it 
was hardly a polished performance, 
but the cast so enjoyed rollicking 
through Edward German’s comic 
opera that the audience could not be 
too critical. The singing by and large 
was good, except that the orchestra 
occasionally drowned out some of the 
less important numbers, and the dic- 
tion often could have been improved. 

Esther Tropea, as Honour the 
maid, delighted the audience by her 
singing, antics and excellent stage 
presence; she carried several scenes 
with a verve and pace that infected 
other players, to the advantage of 
the whole show. Arthur Sclater, as 
Benjamin Partridge, an interfering 
busybody of a village barber, showed 
a mastery of the sort of broad com- 
edy that is the strength of “Tom 
Jones”. With Emlyn Plummer as 
Gregory the servant, James Green as 
the gouty Squire Western, and Mary 
Black as the Hostess, comedy was 
well represented. 

The principals—-Doris Newton Lee 
as Sophia, and Sydney Wrightson as 
Tom Jones——-sang well, but their act- 
ing was somewhat stilted. 

W. Richard Curry produced and 
directed, and the whole company is 
to be complimented on a very enjoy 
able show. The proceeds of this Can- 
ada Packers opera are used for par- 
cels to U.K.—R.G. 

« 

Fabien Sevitzky’s baton, flashing 
like lightning over the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra last week, produced 
a performance that electrified the 
audience as well as the players. When 
the opening “Roman Carnival” by 
Berlioz, was finished, many in the 
audience discovered that they had 


been working as hard as the orches- 
tra! This overture is full of surprises 
but every 

out, 


hand 
seemed to 


time Sevitzky’s 


flashed something 





BORTS ROUBAKINE, famous 
European pianist and former as- 
sociate of late Bronislav Huber- 
man, who recertly joined facalty 
of Royal Conservatory of Music, 


appears in recital at Concert Hall, 
Toronto, Feb. 28 at 3 p.m. for the 
symposium fund of the Internation- 
al Federation of Music Students. 





erupt amid the orchestra. Often, 
after a brilliant entry, the player 
relaxed with a puzzled expression— 
“Did I really do that?”. Conductors 
come and go, but there was no doubt 
in the minds of both players and 
audience about this one, Dr. Sevitzky, 
Indianapolis Symphony conductor. 
The sombre beauty of Sibelius’ 
Second Symphony took on new color- 
ing as players strove to give Sevitzky 
just what he wanted. This was not 
easy to do. His beat is sudden—there 
is no time to meditate on the entry; it 
either comes in or it doesn’t! It is a 
tribute to the orchestra’s skill that, 
in most cases, it did come in. 
Arensky’s “Variations on a Theme 
by Tschaikowsky” was a fine per- 
* 
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formance indeed, Strauss’s “Ty}j 
Eulenspiegel” brought a_ brilliont 
finish.—F.A. 





—PIANOS- |; 


LOUIS XVI STYLE 


STEINWAY GRAND PIANC 


in Circassian walnut, $4,200.00 


(It would be well worth your while 
come in, hear and see this exquisite ir 
strument.) 


MASON AND HAMLIN 


EBONIZED BABY GRAND 
in beautiful condition, $2,900.00 


Heintzman & Co. Grand, mahogany, 
$1,200.00 
All renovated 


RENTALS 
Uprights — $5.00 per mo. u; 
Grands — $20.00 per mo. u; 


PIANOS TUNED 


PAUL HAHN &Q@. 


‘22 BLOOR EAST 























LCST 
Ideal Beauty Salon 


Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture 
Hair Goods 


58 BLOOR ST. WEST 
Kingsdale 1293 


GOLD MEDALIST 
DIPLOMIST 








Cute 


as a button 


And as new as tomorrow’s 
headlines . . . this smart shoe 
with a decorative button and 


the new heel . . . reflecting 


the trend in footwear. 


As illustrated this lovely Crea- 
Dark 
Calf, 
sizes 3 to 11, widths AAAAA 
to C. Add $1.00 extra for sizes 


Black, 
Blue 


tion comes in 


and Navy 


Brown 


1014 and 11. 
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THE SHOE WITH 
THE BEAUTIFUL 
FIT 


Chamber 


CHAMBERS & SONS 


103 YONGE ST. 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


Adventures in Cookery 


By MARJORIE THOMPSON FLINT 


<ERY methods are changing 
( rapidly as science and research 
y better methods of prepar- 
id handling foods and it be- 
the cook-in-chief to keep up 
this progress. Magazines and 
ipers serve this purpose admir- 
it it is still necessary to have 
d cook book for reference pur- 
ince the filing system of ideas 
he aforementioned magazines 
ipt to be’a bit haphazard. 
cently published cook book by 
‘tte and Francois Pope is one 
happily supplies sufficient sci- 
nformation to provide the us- 
heir book with an understand- 
why certain methods are best 
without requiring a Ph.D. in 


try. “The Antoinette Pope 
S Cook Book” (Macmillan: 
S s not just a collection of favor- 


ipes which have been edited 
t into book form. True, it does 

many which are specialties 
School of Fancy Cookery but 
ines with these the basic rec- 
ich are essential to the begin- 
| helpful to the experienced 





cook. It is not an encyclopedia of 
cookery with classifications and sub 
sections and so forth but it does con- 
tain sufficient variety to keep the 
experimental cook interested for quite 
some time. 

Besides the usual chapters. on 
soups, salads, meats, and so on, to be 
found in every cook book the authors 
have included special ones devoted to 
French and Italian dishes, Cantonese 
cookery, American style Smorgas- 
bord, professional cake decorating 
and the carving of fruits and vege- 
tables for garnishes. The subject of 
fancy garnishes is a matter of per- 
sonal taste and quite truthfully we 
have never enjoyed a succulent baked 
ham any better because a pond lily 
nestled next to it on the platter. How. 
ever we realize that more gifted cooks 
can turn their hand to producing 
works of art with a knife, raw vege- 
tables and some bottles of food color- 
ing, and if you have the desire to try 
your skill at this particular phase of 
cookery here is the book with the 
information. 

The chapter on Cantonese Cookery 


@ This exquisite lacquer tea-caddy, with its fine painted 


illustrations, is an outstanding example of early Nine- 





teenth Century Chinese craftsmanship. 


it was made in 


Canton for the flourishing European export trade of the 


period. Photo by courtesy of the Royal Ontarig Museum. 





inns ~ TUESDAY, 
CANADIAN pallet 


*"ymphony Orchestra —Samvel Hersenhoren + Paul Scherman, Conductors 


arch Ist — Evening 


Winnipeg Ballet 
Ruth Sorel Dance Group, Montreal 
Votkoff Canadian Ballet 
Panto-Pacific Ballet 


‘arch 2nd — Evening 


Volkoff Canadian Ballet 
Winnipeg Ballet 
Panto-Pacific Ballet 
Ruth Sorel Dance Group 


March 3rd — Evening 


Ruth Sorel Dance Group 
: Hamilton Ballet 
Mildred Wickson Ballet, Toronto 
Academy of Ballet, Toronto 
Panto-Pacific Ballet 


(No Tax). 





SEATS NOW 


(Fees (Evgs. & Sat. Mat.): ORCH. (First 17 rows), $2.00. (Balance), $1.50. 1st BALC. 
& rows), $2.50. (Balance), $2.00. 2nd BALC. (First 6 rows), $1.00, (Balance) 75¢ 
No ‘Phone Orders. 















Matinee 
Saturday 


MARCH 1 
FESTIVAL 


March 4th — Evening 
Ottawa Ballet 
Toronto Ballet 
Volkoff Canadian Ballet 
Neo Dance Theatre, Toronto 
Winnipeg Ballet 
Panto-Pacific Ballet 


March 5th — Matinee 
Ruth Sorel Dance Group 
Toronto Ballet 
Neo Dance Theatre 
Academy of Ballet 
Mildred Wickson Ballet 
Winnipeg Ballet 


March 5th — Evening 
Volkoff Canadian Ballet 
Ottawa Ballet 
Hamilton Ballet 
Winnipeg Ballet 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


is particularly interesting since Ori- 
ental cookery has become increas- 
ingly popular during the last decade 
and it is here presented in recipe 
form which is easy to follow. The in- 
gredients for the most part are avail- 
able locally in grocery stores and 
most certainly could be found in Chin- 
ese stores. However these recipes are 
authentic and make no pretence at 
substituting staple items of Ameri- 
can cookery for the Chinese. If you 
wish to reproduce the Oriental dishes 
you will have to make the effort of 
gathering together the necessary in- 
gredients. In the chapter on French 
and Italian dishes the authors state 
that they have chosen to include rec- 
ipes for dishes served universally in 
the best restaurants and hotels with 
the result that this chapter is fairly 
short but informative. 

The general impression one receives 
when glancing through the book is 
that great care has gone into each 
recipe to make it foolproof. The exact 
measurements required for molds and 
cakepans is stated; the method for 
handling each recipe is given in de. 
tail; the time for baking and cooking 
is listed precisely and the yield per 
recipe is there for your guidance. In 
teaching cookery, as with any other 
scientific subject, detailed informa- 
tion is essential for proper instruction 
and this book reflects the fact that 
the authors are accustomed to doing 
so in their school of cookery. 

Here is Antoinette and Francois 
Pope’s recipe for Sweet-Sour Pork 
which we have picked out from the 
chapter on Cantonese Cookery: 


Him Soon York 
(Sweet-Sour Pork) 


145 lb. (1 cup solidly packed) 
pork tenderloin, or very lean 
pork cut very thin, about 1'4 
inch wide, 2 inches long 

Hot peanut oil for frying 

% cup peanut oil 

1 cup (1 large) 
pepper 

1 cup canned pineapple cut in 
14% inch pieces 

1 cup very firm red tomatoes cut 
in 1% inch pieces 


fresh green 


Dip meat into Cantonese Fritter 
Batter (below); pick up one piece at 
a time, drop in hot peanut oil (about 
350°F.) and fry a few pieces at a time 
until golden brown (not too dark, as 
meat will darken more after it is 
combined with other ingredients and 
cooked again). Takes about 5 minutes 
to fry, but watch closely. 

Make Sweet-Sour Sauce (below). 

In large skillet, pour the 4 cup 
peanut oil. When hot, add the fresh 
green pepper that has been parboiled 
for 1 minute only and cut in 1% inch 
squares. Add the cooked pork and 
pineapple and cook together for 2 or 
3 minutes, mixing very gently as it 
cooks. Now add the Sweet-Sour Sauce, 
blend gently, cover pan and cook over 
moderate flame until thick and trans- 
parent—about 5 minutes. Last, fold 
in the tomatoes and cook all together 
about 2 minutes, being careful not to 
crush tomatoes. 


Cantonese Fritter Batter 


1 medium egg 

2 tbsps. chicken stock or milk 
144 cup sifted bread flour 

% tsp. salt 


2 


Combine all ingredients in a small 
bowl, and with egg beater, beat until 
smooth. Cover and let stand about 10 
minutes, or longer. If the batter is too 
thin, add a little more flour, if too 
thick add more liquid. 


Sweet-Sour Sauce 


% cup cider (or other) vinegar 
14 cup pineapple juice 


1/3. cup brown sugar, solidly 
packed 

142 tbsps. cornstarch combined 
with 


1 tbsp. water 
1 tsp. salt 


Combine vinegar, pineapple juice 
and brown sugar in saucepan and 
cook only until mixture comes to a 
boil. Let cool for a few minutes. 
Then add the cornstarch combined 
with water and the salt, and stir until 
thoroughly blended. 

Note—Any salad oil except olive 
may be used in place of the peanut 
oil. 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN’S 


-Bheh: 


A Spring colour of great distinction... great gaiety 


Elizabeth Arden’s perfect colour ... wear it to meet Spring 19491 


Feminine . . . high-keyed ... yet softly brilliant with the true 
delicacy that comes from Elizabeth Arden’s distinguished sense of 
colour-in-fashion. And perfect, of course, with the navys, pastels, 
and pale golden beiges of a blonde spring! An entire Sky-Blue 
Pink make-up ensemble is yours ... from radiant foundation to 
lustrous nail lacquer. With Sky-Blue Pink lipstick, nail lacquer 
and cream rouge, use All-Day Foundation, Featherlight Founda- 
tion, or Pat-a-Créme in Rose Rachel. And of course, for the 
final touch of loveliness, Elizabeth Arden’s incomparable Illusion 


Powder in Mat Foncé and Cameo Illusion Powder in Paradise Pink. 


Foundation, Rose Rachel, 
(All-Day 1.25, Featherlight 1.25, 
Pat-a-Créeme, 1.50) 


Cameo Illusion Powder, 
Paradise Pink, 2.30 and 3.50 
Lip Pencil, Sky-Blue Pink - 1.75 
Eye Sha-do, French Grey - 1.75 
Eyelash Cosmetique, Black, 2.25 
Nail Lacquer, Sky-Biue Pink, 1.00 


Cream Rouge, Sky-Blue Pink, 1.75 
Illusion Powder, 


Mat Foncé, 2.30 and 3.50 


Z : 
SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 
a ula 


He 


RE Fee. 
gerne” : # “aFRS Aare SREH™, 


CHIPPENDALE SOFA 


Sturdily construcced for years of service by the master- 


craftsmen of Lionel Rawlinson. The cushions are of 
down or spring filled construction and the coverings 
may be selected to suit your taste. In keeping with the 
Rawlinson tradition, every detail is carefully finished 
and only the finest materials are considered even to the 


legs which ace of solid hand-carved mahogany. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 
647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
Est. 1883 
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Sull A King “Over The Water 
But The Question Is Which One 


By PL OD. 


London 


es tis witt in attitude 
J 








of amused indulgence that the 
public contemplates the memorial 
activities of the Royal Stuart So 
ciety and the other Jacobite groups 
on the anniversary of the death of 
Charles I—-even the traditional toast 
to the “rightful” King of England 
‘over the wate} This toast is still 
drunk every year on the 30th of 
January, though Jacobites then 
selves in't make ip their minds 
whethe I 1 King Ss 
I Ince R é ) B ila y} the 
Duke of Bourbon-Parma 
Prince Rupert is nore direct 
ine of descent, but his great-grand 
mother married her uncle, which has 
put rather a kink in it. So a good 
many Jacobites Ok towards the 
Duke I Bourbon-Parma as they 
likewise bow Fortunately the Bour 
bon-Parma family is a large one, in 
cluding claimants not only to the 
throne of Britain, but to the thrones 
of France {1 Spal is well 
Earnest Jacobites looking around 
[or i Stuart to toast need never be 
short I egitimate excuse for a 
drink And that, of course, is as fat 
as it ever goes. On any other day of 
the year your fanatical Jacobite is 
as loyal a subject of King George 
VI as any other in the land 
generally regarded with 
musement as i bit of 
lONsense But this year 
feeling has been entirely 
thy and not at all of 
t his is the 300th an 
f ft death of King 
ere-is Vays s ething 





hotels — guest houses — cruises 
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57 BLOOR ST. W. - TORONTO 


FI Leb T rr Test 
Management: J. F. & G. H. Lucas 





impressive about the passage of cen- 
turies; and most people of any educa 
tion must have found their minds go- 


ing back for a few minutes at least 
to that grim scene in Whitehall in 
the winter of 1649-—-the silent, hor 


rified crowd hemmed in by squad 
rons of Cromwell’s Ironsides, the 
platform before the Banqueting 
Hall, the masked executioner lean- 
ng on the axe, the open window 
through which the King stepped to 
his doom, comely, dignified, and un 
afraid 

He had not been a wise king or a 
lucky one, but he did know how 
to die. He had made almost all the 
mistakes, but not there. In that last 
memorable scene he was the = su- 
preme artist. So his legend was born, 
and before long it was fatal to his 


enemies 


“Vanquished in life, his death 
By beauty made amends: 

The passing of his breath 
Won his defeated ends.” 


Authorship or Bricklaying?/ 


Authorship is so much a gamble in 
the matter of financial rewards-—and 
in other respects as well perhaps 
that it is probably a matter of great 
aifficulty to devise a system of taxa 
tion that will not bear unfairly upon 
writers. But it does seem that the 
eminent economists of the British 
Treasury could do something to ease 
the burden where its weight is great- 
est, for it presses on some shoulders 
much more heavily than on others 
often on those least able to bear it. 

The sort of writer who turns out 
his annual novel or play or whatever 
it is—-or his half-yearly or quarterly 
as some of them do—-can hardly com 
plain if his income is treated like any 
other businessman's. With all due re- 
spect to the industrious fellow, he is 
producing a trade article under trade 
conditions. There is certainly no un- 
fairness about taxing his earnings as 
ordinary annual income. 

Unfortunately for authors, though 
perhaps fortunately for readers, not 
all of them have this steady, volu 
minous flow, There are many writers 
who produce with difficulty and at 
long intervals. They may spend sev- 
eral years over a book, but the earn 
ings of that book will be treated as 
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HIDDEN BY A PILLBOX daring 
the recent war, this statue of King 
Charles I faces down Whitehall and 
was decorated by the Royal Stuart 
Society on the anniversary of the 
execution of the mourned monarch, 


income of the year in which it ap- 
peared, and the tax-collector will 
walk off with most of it, in the case 
of a successful book or play. Prof. 
Trevelyan’s “Social History of Eng- 
land” is said to have earned in royal- 
ties over £42,000. His share of it was 
about £3,000, though the book was 
certainly the work of more than one 
year -perhaps many. 

The case of the one-book author 
a not uncommon phenomenon in 
literary history—-is much harder still. 
He may spend a lifetime prospecting 
for literary gold, a lifetime of unre- 
warded effort; but if he should final- 
ly be lucky and strike it rich, he will 
be treated as though the discovery 
of bonanzas was an annual event 
with him and taxed accordingly. 
There won't be much left to him from 
what is really his life’s work. 

No wonder that perennially youth- 
ful nonagenarian, George Bernard 
Shaw, has stated in a recent letter 
on this subject that “all professional 
authors, playwrights, composers, 
painters, publishers, theatre-mana- 
gers, music sellers, and picture deal- 
ers, live by gambling in values more 
desperately uncertain than the 
chances of any starter in a horse or 
dog race”! No wonder distinguished 
and reputedly successful authors are 
found engaged in book-reviewing and 
other forms of hack work! They 
must do it to live in the intervals 
between their books. 

The real wonder, I suppose, is that 
they don’t take up some steady and 
well-rewarded job like’ bricklaying 
or lorry-driving, with a _ paternal 
union to protect them and see that 
they pay hardly any taxes at all. 
Authors haven’t much sense. But if 
the community really wants authors, 
it should do something to make it 
possible for them to live. As it is, a 
good many authors must be asking 
themselves if the community really 
does want them. 


Television Terrors 


Modern inventions may be full of 
promise for the future comfort and 
interest of human life, but they are 
also full of menace. When I say 
that, I am not thinking of the atom 
bomb. I am thinking of so ap- 
parently harmless and entertaining 
a development as television. Such 
a nice idea!— just light your pipe and 
lean back in your armchair, and 
there in the little magical window 
the world will spread itself out  be- 
fore your olympian gaze. 

Nothing very menacing about that, 
you may say. But listen! One of 
the big London banks is right now 
installing a_ television system by 
Which a customer’s account can be 
thrown on the screen any time the 
bank manager wants to have a look 
at it. You may have the kind of 
account, friend reader, which could 
stand such inspection. Most earnest- 
ly I hope so. But mine, I know, can’t. 

Even in a big ledger, surrounded 
by other accounts, it would still cut 
a bad figure. But all by itself like 
that, thrown up on the illuminated 
screen, feeble, spindling, hopelessly 
undernourished, and all mottled 
with red—the mere thought of it 
appals me. And the effect it will 
have on the bank-manager is even 


more ‘dreadful to contemplate. The 
only hope is that it will be too small 
for him to see. But what is much 
more likely is that he will want to 
see me. Why can’t scientists leave 
things alone. and go fishing? 


New Zealand | louse 


Just 50 years ago the Carlton Hotel 
and the adjoining theatre, “His Ma- 
jesty’s’, were built on the very valu- 
able site at the corner of Pall Mall 
and the Haymarket. The Carlton 
quickly became popular and famous, 
largely owing to the talents of the 
great French chef, Escoffier; and the 
theatre also became famous, thanks 
to the brilliant showmanship of the 





great Sir Beerbohm Tree. It was at 
this theatre, later on, that “Chu Chin 
Chow” achieved the London record of 
2,238 performances, which still stands. 

It is now announced that the Ney 
Zealand government has bought the 
Crown lease of the site, with the in 
tention of building there—when buiid. 
ing again becomes possible--a New 
Zealand House, to rank with Canada 
House, Australia House, and the 
others. ; 

In the meantime, the Carlton Hoje} 
is chiefly occupied by departments of 
the Ministry of Food—and you know 
how easy it is to get those buresy 
crats out! But, having waited so long, 
the New Zealand government may 
not mind waiting a few years longer, 


We all thrive on 


Yes, we all thrive on Ovaltine because it 


contains proteins for firm muscles, bone-forming (f 
calcium, iron for the blood, carbohydrates for energy — HF 





and important vitamins essential for good health. 
Children love Ovaltine’s delicious taste. 

Ovaltine transforms milk into a tempting drink, 

breaking up the tough milk curd into tiny particles 


. SO easy to digest. 


Try Ovaltine as a regular daily beverage to help 
safeguard your family’s health. Ger delicious, 


nourishing Ovaltine at your drug or 
food store today! 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 








. Write to Dept.D-65 A. WANDER, Limited, Peterboroug! 
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‘‘ALLDOUBLE 
PETUNIA SEED’ 


Make your garden a show-place this 
year. For new beauty, plant our ALL- 
DOUBLE PETUNIAS. New crop seed of 
high germination, now ready. Select 
the variety—or better still, take advan- 
tage of our Special Offer — have all 
varieties and save money too. 


COLOSSAL SHADES OF ROSE—1946 A.A.S 
Wines Large double flowers: Pkt. (100 
seec.| 75¢; 2-$1.35; 5-$3.00. 


ROS ALLDOUBLE—Medium pink to light 
pink Compact and free flowering. Pkt. 
(10 eds) $1.00; 2-$1.85; 5-$4.50. 


(about 25% 
(100 seeds) 


CH —Rose predominates 
var ted rose and white). Pkt. 
$1 2-$1.85; 5-$4.50. 


CA! AN ALLDOUBLE MIXED—Colours from 
wh o pink and rose. Pkt. (100 seeds) 
$} »-$1.85; 5-$4.50. 


ALL BLE AMERICA—Small, rose-pink. Fine 
for jing. Pkt. 50¢; 2-90c; 5-$2.00. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


e (S pkts. in all) regular value 


j st. of each of the 5 varieties 
> only $3.75 postpaid. 
! 





HIC! 1949 SEED CATALOGUE listing all 
the flowers now ready. Write for your 
FRE »y today. 
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On Burying Harry 


By J. E. MIDDLETON 


ROM time to time I have noticed on 

this page some incidents in the life 
of a gallant lady, once a concert so- 
prano of parts, now the owner and 
manager of a pasture-farm. I have 
called her Cecilia Faraday, which 
isn’t a bad name, as names go. 

The other day she fixed me with a 
glittering eye—indeed, with two—and 
said “‘a fictional narrative, and any 
resemblance to individual persons, liv- 
ing or dead, is purely coincidental’.” 

“Exactly!” I replied. 

“Then how do you account for the 
fact that our Federal Member came 
a-whooping over here one night with 
a copy of SATURDAY NIGHT in his over- 
coat pocket, and said ‘Good evening 
Mrs. Faraday. Or have I the privil- 
ege of saying Cecilia?’ A_ terribly 
polite man, our Member, No won- 
der people vote for him.” 





RETROGRESSIONAL 


(“Canada is officially at war until 
March, 1949.”—-News item.) 


LONG our far-flung battle-line 
We met and matched the fright- 
ful foe; 

But that began in ’thirty-nine, 

So very, very long ago 

That now, why we were so upset 
We just forget—we just forget. 


Impatient, we await the peace 
For which United Nations strive; 
The tumult and the shouting cease 
In fact, they ceased in ’forty-five, 
But Canada is fighting yet, 
Do not forget—do not forget. 


The sergeant-major pitches hay; 
With lathe and plowshare toils the 
tar; 
Lo, officers of yesterday 
Serve patrons in a cocktail bar! 
Still Canada, do not forget, 
Is fighting yet—is fighting yet. 


The squadron-leader hunts for pelts; 
The major minds his grocery-store; 
But Douglas Abbott pulls our belts 
And budgets for a state of war! 
Yet, Canada, peace will be thine 
In ’forty-nine—in ’forty-nine! 
ee alee as 


DOUBTING THOMAS 


aes prophets loudly say 
“Let the nation hear; 
Poverty and battle-fray 
Now are drawing near; 
Walk in my peculiar path 
And avoid the coming wrath.” 


Every prophet of the score 
Plots a different course, 
Shouts his warnings more and more 
Hollers till he’s hoarse. 
Wherefore should I heed the bellows 
Of these self-appointed fellows? 


What the cards or tea-leaves show, 
Or a cock’s insides, 

Is as likely to be so. 
For Tomorrow hides 

All its cries, grave or gay, 

Till it has become Today. 


Then a-glowing with surprise 
Eager news-men run. 
Headings of a monstrous size 
Stream across Page One, 
And no prophet that we know 
Cries aloud “I told you so.” 
J.E.M 


BROAD HINT 


a Fos my bended nylons, I 
Implore you, good friends, do not 

buy 

My children bugle, horn or fife, 

No dolls that know the facts of life, 

No tool sets, since our furniture 

Is already insecure, 

No games with pieces by the score 

That constantly need hunting for 

Spare me, please, these gifts well 
meant 

And if you simply must present 

My tots with something, let it be 

Something sleek in mink for me! 


May RICHSTONE 


“Intelligent as well as 
suggested. 

“Definitely. I believe that’s the 
fashionable adverb now in the young- 
er set. I picked it up from a Welfare 
worker.” 

“Do you want me to apologize for 
a Member of Parliament?” I asked. 

“Certainly not. And you needn’t 
bother excusing yourself. I have only 
one objection. You called me a gal- 
lant lady; two mistakes in one 
phrase, I’m a woman, not a lady, and 
there’s nothing gallant in working, 
though it’s unusual nowadays I admit. 
You see I have what your Editor calls 
an Incentive. I like to eat at my own 
expense, beholden to nobody; and I 
like to live in the country. So I keep 
chickens, pasture cattle and sheep, 
feed them in winter, wean calves with 
my fingers in a pail of skimmed milk, 
keep my livestock comfortable and 
have a lot of fun.” 


polite,” I 





The Crapelet 


Lends the Negligee 


an 18th Century Air 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
THE OTHER PAGE 





I mentioned something about driv- 
ing herself too hard but she brushed 
the remark aside. 

“Of course I have problems,” she 
resumed, “I mention only two, botts 
and chicken-lice. But if I knew why 
God created pests of all kinds I’d be 
too wise; too big for my boots, Come 
to think of it, I don’t know why He 
created me, to say nothing of some 
hired men I get. They make mistakes 
and get bad-tempered. Tut! So do I. 
So it’s as broad as it’s long. 

“Bill Darlington, my neighbor, came 
in cne morning with a load of hay, in- 
tending to drive it into the barn and 
unload it with the hay-fork. I said, 
‘You can’t do it, Bill; your load is too 
wide for the barn-doors.’ Harry, my 


man, who knows everything, said 
‘Nonsense! Drive in, Bill.’ 
“Two minutes later half the load 


was cn the ground and I was saying 
‘Wnat did I tell you?’ 

“Never mind,’ said Harry. ‘There’s 
lots of rope. We’ll swing down the 
hay-fork through the doors and pick 
it up.’ 

“ “How will you get the horses out 
to hitch to the fork-rope?’ 

““Use the car, Get in and drive it.’ 
So I got in, put in the clutch and sat 
ready, the engine idling, while Harry 









boudoir 


pulled down the fork and jammed it 
into the half-load outside, It was 
pretty loose and Harry tightened it 
with a rope, being an eternity at the 
job. 

“At last I yelled, ‘What’s the matter 
with you? Are you dead?’ 

“He answered, ‘All right. Let her 
go,’ and I stepped on the gas; a little 
impatiently. The car _ started—but 
backwards, and charged at speed into 
the hay. I was too flustered to stop 
until Harry emerged from the bottom 
of the hay breathing fire and brim 
stone. He called me a blanketty-blank, 
brass-bound idiot, and went on from 
there with intensity. I had done it on 
purpose. It was assault with intent 
and he’d have the law on me—all or- 
namented with a variety of language 
not favored in the best Society. And 
Bill Darlington, an audience of one, 
leaned against the barn and laughed 
until he sank to the ground holding 
his sides. I’m afraid I laughed too.” 

“Did you get rid of Harry?” I asked, 

“Just temporarily. He went off to 
town and was drunk for three days. 
When he came back his appetite was 
a little off, but fried chicken seemed 
to perk him up. He was a good man, 
Harry, with peculiarities. I’ve had a 
lot worse.” 





Over a high-waisted 
Empire nightgown 
milady draws on a 
beautiful robe with a 
capelet collar, thickly 
ruffled with lace. In 
cobweb-light nylon, 
frothy as a flirtation... 


and typical of the 


beauties at 


EATON'S 
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U.S. PRODUCTION GOING TO E.R.P. COUNTRIES 
There Are Many Complex Problems gh SRE | 
Geman wneren aaa 
) 1,192,000 (1948) waa i | 
In Europe's Recovery Program siNTHET 59% 


By RODNEY GREY 


The Economic ¢ cooperation Administration and the O.E.E.C. face many 
complicated political and economic problems in their effort to rebuild 
Lurope's economy. Unequal rates of recovery and the problem of control 
of Germany and particularly of the industrial Ruhr make a high degree 


ol political cooperation difficult. 


. JUGH the mass of figures com 
‘on Economic Co- 
) {ministration in Washing 
ton and from the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation in 
Paris, several political and economic 
problems emerge as points of 
European Recovery 
E.R.P. is motivated by a variety of 
considerations—not least of which is 
constructing an economic cordon 
sanitaire around the Russian hege- 
mony of Europe. E.R.P. is 


part of the game of power politics, of 


m the 


focal 


eastern 


gathering allies in order to at least 
delay a test of strength. It is sup- 
ported in the United States by dif- 


ferent groups——-by those who see that 
something of the economic future of 
the United States depends upon the 
re-establishment of a high level of 
international trade, and that Euro- 
pean necessary to that 


recovery 1S 
end; bys 


those who have humanitar- 
ian motives and a desire to demon- 
strate American Know-how; by those 
who favor Strategy of containing 
the eastern force; and by many pro- 
ducers’ pressure groups in the United 
States who want the administration 


to maintain markets for their prod- 


ucts. 

This is all generous and far-sight- 
ed--but the question must be asked: 
is the European Recovery Program 


generous and far-sighted enough? 
That question has been agitating 
Europeans for the past nine months. 
Their own estimates of their needs 
were whittled down by the Eightieth 
general rise in 
prices during 1948 has further 
decreased the real value of the ap- 
Europe continues to live 
much hand-to-mouth, still being 
relieved rather than reconstructed; 
and long run haunted by 
the thoughts of not quite enough aid 


Congress, and the 


world 


propriallons. 


very 


pians are 


| Yemand Evidence 


The Americans demand evidence of 
long run planning and cooperation, 
but as long as the Recovery Program 
s in fact a Relief Program, these 
plans have an air of unreality. This 


is made worse by the lack of a guar 


intee of continuing American aid 

ven t 1952, when Europe, it is pre- 

sumed, will be back on her feet again. 

There is no guarantee but the gen 
¢ : 


iwress and 
Messrs. 
That it 


should be so is boun¢ ip with the 


erosityv of a VWemocratic Cor 


rOoOd wit! yt 


American constitution and with the 


thinking of \mericans emerging 
om the ice age of isolationism 
This real inadequacy of American 

iid may easily mean that European 


economic cooperation plus American 


1id will not equal European LeECOV 
ery. In 1952, Europe may still have 
a payments gap with the hard cur 
rency irea that Will require the 
American taxpayer to disgorge fur 
ther dollars. It is the “American tradi 


tion” to be there first with the most 
but the 
prepared to give may not be enough 

The real political difficulty in 
Europe is that the different govern- 
ments in Europe vary a great deal in 
their ability to force upon their popu 
lations the iusterity that 
must precede recovery In this, the 
Belgians, Dutch and British have led 
Moderately strong 
cated to 


most that Americans are now 


necessary 


governments, dedi 
endowed 
with self-confidence and the trust of 
the majority, they have attacked bold 
ly the unpleasant task of regimenta 
tion 

But in Italy and in France, two of 
Europe’s principal governments find 


reconstruction, 


themselves unable to muster the 
strength and the will to direct their 
people to the duties of rebuilding 
their economies. These are basically 
political problems with economic 
overtones. In many parts of Europe, 
governments are unable to take the 
first steps toward the goal—they can- 
not put down black markets, stabilize 
food prices, maintain some degree of 
industrial peace and rationalize man- 
agement. Europe will proceed in her 
various parts at an unequal and awk- 
ward pace toward the goal of finan- 
cial self-sufficiency. 

The economic corollary of this 
political weakness is that there is now 
a distinct difference in distance re- 
covered between Britain and Belgium 
on one hand, France and Italy on the 
other (to refer to only a few of the 
sixteen nations involved). The first 
two of these nations have goods which 
would assist the other European na- 
tions’ recovery; they are expected to 
export them without immediate pay- 
ment. 


Sterling Exports 


Exports from the sterling area as 
a whole in 1949, to the O.E.E.C. coun- 
tries will so greatly exceed imports 
that the O.E.E.C. countries will have 
a sterling deficit of about 491 million 
dollars. To arrest the progress of 
paralysis in trade, Britain has under- 
taken to supply the countries con- 
cerned with these materials without 
immediate return in goods. The pres- 
ent plans will allow certain countries 
sterling drawing rights up to a net 
total of 282 million dollars. The bal- 
ance of 209 million dollars will be 
financed, if necessary, by allowing 
the countries concerned to draw from 
their existing sterling balances to this 
amount. 

This plan, which represents a very 
serious drain upon the resources of 
the British economy, is undertaken 
only as an emergency measure to al- 
leviate the effects of the present dis- 
equilibrium in European trade. About 
370 million dollars worth of goods 
that Britain will supply Europe repre- 
sent supplies of wool, rubber, sisal, 
jute, copra, wheat and tin—basic raw 
material which the British economy 
could use. 

This may rebound upon the work- 
populations of the more _ forward- 
looking countries and slow down the 
rate of recovery. An artificially in- 
duced circulation of goods in Europe 
may give the appearance of recovery, 
but if this inflation of export balances 
continues, it may seriously impede 
the achievement of a permanent re- 
covery 

The continual drawing down of the 
export reserves of the more recovered 


countries may soon prove, too, the 
most serious impediment to the work- 
ing of a cooperative economic ma- 
chine. The Benelux Customs Union, 
O.E.E.C. and the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe may easily become 
mechanisms for extracting the fruits 
of austerity from the more deserving. 
American policy-makers, striving for 
the admittedly worth-while goal of a 
high level of European trade, should 
not attempt to force a degree of co- 
operation on European economies 
which is not justified by the unequal 
effort of the several nations. 

Germany is a_ special problem. 
The French are obsessed with the 
need to reduce Germany to a depend- 
ent semi-agricultural area; the .Mor- 
genthau Plan to de-industrialize Ger- 
many probably had more adherents 
in France than in any other country. 

The argument turns on control of 
the Ruhr—French opinion demands a 
weak federal German state, interna- 
tional control of the Ruhr and alloca- 
tion of the products of the Ruhr 
among the countries bordering on 
western Germany. Political experts 
on the spot claim that it is only under 
direct German control that the peo- 
ple of the Ruhr will produce any- 
where near capacity. Under interna- 
tional control they will undermine, by 
a sort of slow sabotage, any attempts 
to raise production. 

Two major notions must be driven 
home in the French political con- 
sciousness, if the rest of the powers 
can ever identify that consciousness 
for any appreciable period. First: that 
there is little likelihood of Germany, 
damaged by a long and unsuccessful 
war and occupied by the victorious 
powers, being a serious threat to 
France. Second: Russian imperialism 
will determine political and military 
policy. After these two points have 
been made, and it is yet doubtful that 
they can be made to a sufficient por- 
tion of the French people, it may be 
clear to the French that their eventu- 
al hope of security is Western Union 
and the North Atlantic Pact. 


Rea rmament 


Offsetting possible psychological 
gains in production from the Atlantic 
Pact and Western Union, is the diver- 
sion of some of Europe’s productive 
resources to rearmament. 

Already in Britain, the demand for 
skilled labor by ordnance factories is 
aggravating the labor shortage; 
scarce supplies of aluminum are be- 
ing directed to the aircraft industry, 
to build jet fighters for the countries 
of Western Union. Perhaps even more 
serious is the diversion of creative 
engineering and management skills. 
American experts cite the failure of 
European management to make the 
most of present resources. If that is 
a cause of the crippling technological 
lag that aggravated the ills of dis- 
investment and devastation during 
the war. it is certain that rearma 


ment will drain away a lot of very 
(Continued on next page) 





E.C.A. MEN: Paul Holtman, Studebaker chief and E. C. Administrator 
Averell Harriman, U.S. diplomat with O.E.E.C. in Paris and Jefferson 
Caffery, U.S, Ambassador to France, are shown at a Paris airport. 
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Common Stocks in Disfavor 


By P.M. RICHARDS 


= industry makes the big 
profits it has been making in re- 
cent years, you'd think that everyone 
would want to own shares in it, 
wouldn’t you? Well, they don’t. To- 
day most investors seem to want to 
be bondholders rather than share- 
holders; that is, they prefer to lend 
their money to a corporation and 
hold a bond entitling them to repay- 
ment of the loan on a stated date and 
tc the receipt of limited interest at 
regular intervals in the meantime, 
rather than become a part-owner of 
the corporation and a full sharer in 
its joys and sorrows as a result of 
purchasing shares of its capital stock. 

Shares of numberless good com- 
panies have been selling at abnor- 
mally low prices for the past two 
years or more—low, that is, in rela- 


tion to current earnings and _indi- 
cated business prospects. The old 
rule-of-thumb ratio was ten times 


earnings; a stock was supposed to be 
rnore or less reasonably priced if its 
market price was about ten times 
the amount of its annual income per 
common share. 

In the great bull market of the late 


1620’s many stocks sold at thirty 
times earnings. This, it was. later 


realized, was going a bit too far. But 
recently, in spite of the lush earnings 
that have excited socialists and tax- 
gatherers alike, plenty of good stocks 
have been going begging at from 
four to eight times earnings, with a 
few at even less than four. 

Corporations needing additional 
capital to cover the cost of expansion 
have found it increasingly difficult, 
even though making good profits and 
enjoying good prospects, to raise that 
capital through selling common stock 
(on which dividends may be reduced 
or omitted if earnings should fall), 
and instead have had to issue bonds 
constituting a mortgage on assets 
and earnings. 

The companies don’t like this, be- 
cause they become saddled with fixed 
debt obligations that may be onerous 
and even dangerous in a period of 
sharply reduced earnings. In some 
cases they are able to pay expansion 
costs out of accumulated earnings, 
but this may consume their financial 
reserves. But there is no other course, 
other than to refuse to expand. If 
they do that, growth stops. 

Clearly, not only investors and 
managers are affected by this situa- 
tion; it has social as well as economic 
significance. It touches the very root 
of western democracy. Widespread 
share ownership is essentially west 
ern and democratic. By it, any indi- 
vidual who has the price can become 
a part owner of any corporation 
whose shares are available for pur- 
chase. Employees can, and hundreds 


of thousands of them do, own shares 
in the companies they work for—a 
few or many shares, according to 
their desires and means. As share. 
holders, they help to elect the com: 
pany’s directors, who control the 
management; they participate in 
profits, according to the number of 
shares owned, in exactly the same 
way as other shareholders, no matter 
how big a money-maker the company 
may be. The same rules apply to little 
as to big companies. 

One might suppose that the big 
labor unions, many of which have 
very large cash assets, would buy 
substantial blocks of shares, or per 
haps even control, of some corpora 
tions which they like to point to as 
particularly large profit-makers. Bul 
the unions do not do this; they do not 
seem to want any part of the actual 
ownership. In some cases the ur ions 
have made loans to tide corpora ions 
over an emergency, but have re: ised 
to invest. The general public, >r 4 
large part of it, has done very riuch 
the same in the last two or | iree 
years; despite an outcry about e ces 
sive profits, there has been _ ttle 
willingness to buy shares. What {oes 
this signify? 


Lost Faith? 


Does it mean that the man-i) ‘he 
street has lost faith in the long erm 
earning power of industry? If ), is 
this due to management’s failur fo! 
the most part, to convince labo) hal 
there is a limit beyond whic! de 
mands for wage increases cann © be 
pushed without perhaps killing the 
goose which lays the golden eg: . ©! 
is it due to the weight of taxes 0 
fear of the possible effects or: the 
system of another great war, 0 
a combination of such fears? 

Whatever the reason or rea vols 
the fact seems to be that the ir: est: 
ing public looks askance at indu_ 1a 
common shares——ownership sha °s 
under present conditions. Give: the 
opportunity to share in the p» fils 
and losses of a corporation—t. the 
full in the case of the losses, bt " 
the profits only after taxes ave 
taken their heavy toll—the invest! 
all too often decides to put his mone} 
instead into a relatively riskless )0n. 
issued by a government or by 4" 
established corporation. Obv! usl} 
this does not make for a vital. 10! 
ward-moving economy. The new P0° 
offices and highways which the 8° 
ernment may build with the pr 
ceeds of the bonds are nice thing 
to have, but they may not be as ec? 
nomically and socially constructlv' 
as the new little factories which 
would have resulted from employ! 
the capital in risk enterprise. 
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Opinion Divided On Methods 


By L. J. ROGERS 


Mi ch has been heard of new 
m hods of making steel; and 
moe steel Canada certainly does 
ne Ll. Mr. Rogers checked with 
st) | experts and talked to prac- 
tic steel men. He collected 
th » views and sets out the most 
i tant conclusions below. 


\I' [. AUTHORITIES agree that 
el consumption will increase 
as transition from a primary 
er to an industrial power goes 
In 1948 we produced 472 
of steel per capita, compared 
with ritain’s 600 pounds and the 
1,216 pounds of the U.S. Almost 
ever’ ne agrees that our steel out- 
put ist be increased—but opinion 


pro¢ 
forv d. 


pout 


appe Ss to be sharply divided on the 
ques! n of how this expansion will 
be ce. vied out. 

On school of thought says, ‘“We’ve 
got do something right away. If 
we us our new Labrador-Quebec iron 
ore, » 1d our undeveloped water-pow- 
er, al d get Ottawa to back us with 
loans. tariffs and subsidies, Canada 


can be not only self-sufficient in steel 
but this country can become a biz 
steel «xporter.” 

Opposed to this viewpoint are most 
of the “practical” steel men. They 
say, “We agree that expansion is 
needed-—but steelmaking isn’t a pro- 
cess that can be expanded overnight. 
Our steel production in 1948 was 150 
per cent above 1938—and we're in- 
creasing our capacity continually. But 
self-sufficiency today would be a ruin- 
ously expensive luxury.” 

Look first at the case for immedi- 
ate action. If Ottawa decided today 
to make Canada _ self-sufficient in 
steel, expanding capacity on orthodox 
lines, it would be necessary to spend 
ipproximately $400 millions to add 
two million tons of finished steel to 
ur present capacity. ($200 a ton is 


today’s capital outlay for an integrat- 
ed steel plant, including blast fur- 
naces. coke ovens, open hearth fur- 


naces and finishing mills to produce 
the \ de variety of steel products we 
now import.) 


Ca: i\da’s present steel capacity is, 
logics |y, centred on production of 
those taple steel products which can 
most rofitably be made by an indus 
try a small market. Fxpansion 
must into less profitable diversified 
produ s, production of which the 
Cana’ in market is not yet quite big 
enous to justify. $400 million is at 
the le time too much and _ not 
fnour to solve the problem of stecl 
expar on. 

r Exp sf 
Hoy about the export market? 
» Why n not our expanded industry 
» comp in world markets—do we not 
| on great supplies of rich ore? 
/ Thea ver here is simple, if we plan 
to m steel by the blast furnace- 
s Open irth method. Iron ore is a 
minor .ietor in this process coke 
and co are the important factors 


cee 


aor 


» and th se we have to import from 


the Ur ted States. (We would also 


B have t import scrap if we expanded 
»Yeryn ch.) It’s highly unlikely that 
‘Vell or be able to make steel cheap- 
‘Yenc sh to be a major factor in the 
‘orld xport market, so long as we 
have import our coke and coal. 
Wh: about these new steel pro- 
/ “esses Why can we not use our cheap 
hyd ectric power to make steel? 
“Wed has larger resources of high- 
el iron ore than Canada has 
— ris ever likely to have--and 
‘ Dae has plenty of cheap hydro- 
ore power. Last year Sweden 
made slightly less than half as much 
a * Canada—about 1.5 million 
» |S ‘Most of this steel was special 
lowns ind tool steel, a category in 
ce Canada is already self-suffi- 
The 


_ 


B tion js 


reason for the Swedish posi- 
simple—-steel cannot be made 
cost, and on a large scale, us- 
as pete: power. The only practi 
ais ae of using electricity to 
Mace cel is embodied in the small 

‘te crucible, used to make high 
“special” steels. (Widely-pub 
methods of making steel di- 


at low 
Ing 


ce 
krade 


licized 


» Provide More Steel 


rectly from iron ore, using electricity, 
have been known since 1926, but so 
far have not proved practical on any- 
thing but a very small-scale high- 
cost basis.) 

Electricity can play an important 
supporting role in the steelmaking 
process, however, even if it can’t star. 
P. E. Cavanagh, steel expert of the 
Ontario Research Foundation, names 
two electric processes suitable for 
Canadian use—the Tysland-Hole fur- 
nace for making pig iron, and the 
Wiberg furnace for making sponge 
iron. 

The Tysland-Hole electric furnace 
can produce pig iron more cheaply 
than the blast furnace at production 
rates of up to 300 tons a day at most 
points in Canada where cheap elec- 
tric power is available, but cannot 
compete with blast furnaces of to- 
day's normal size, 600-ton daily 
capacity and up. except under very 
favorable conditions (coke at $17 a 
ton, electric power at 0.15 cents per 
kilowatt hour). No Tysland-Hole fur- 
naces of large size have yet been 
built and Cavanagh says the process 
can best be introduced today only to 


complement existing blast furnace 
installations. 
The Wiberg furnace produces 


sponge iron cheaply, and this product 
can be substituted for scrap steel in 
the open-hearth process at today’s 
high scrap prices. On this process, 
and on another sponge-iron process 
to which ordinary brick kilns can 
easily be adapted, Cavanagh warns 
that the only possible major market 
for sponge iron is as a replacement 
for scrap steel, ‘which the stee!mak 
ers in normal times buy at their own 
price.” 


Iwo Processes 


Two new processes which likely 
will mean more in Canada’s steel ex- 
pansion are improvements on the 
blast furnace. One, described by 
Cavanagh, is the “low-shaft furnace”. 
It is well suited to Canadian use, for 
it saves on the use of high-cost metai- 
lurgical coke. The other process, now 
being tested by Republic Steel, means 
operating the blast furnace under 
high pressure; its sponsors claim that 
it gets 20 per cent bigger production 
out of an existine furnace for about 
$100,000 installation cost, and cuts 
operating costs by $1 a ton. 

What about the other side of the 
argument? What progress is the in- 
dustry making by itself? Spokesmen 
point to three examples of sound 
“justified” expansion; (1) The 175.- 
000-ton annual production of low-cost 
pig iron which Quebec Iron & Titan- 
ium will be turning out as a by-prod- 
uct from its $15 million titanium oxide 
refinery at Sorel, Quebec; (2) the 
proposed 500-ton blast furnace which 
will make Hamilton’s Dofasco into 
Canada’s fifth basic steel producer. 
and solve our scrap problems; (3) 
The Wiberg furnace now being built 
at Atlas Steels “specialty” plant at 
Welland, to ease this company’s re- 
liance on scrap. 

Two of the three major steel pro- 
ducers, Steleo at Hamilton and Doseo 
at Sydney. are reported to have sub- 
mitted long-range expansion plans to 
the Dominion government, buf are 
believed to favor a delay in imple 
menting the plans until present hivh 
installation costs drop and the USS. 
steel industrv completes its present 
tentative swing back to normal. 


9 
Europe s Recovery 
(Continued from page 26) 

important human energy. 
Immediately there is the difficulty 
of allocating scarce iron and_ steel 
supplies among the various industrial 
powers. This is entangled with the 
problem of the Ruhr. Over the past 
year there has been an upgrading of 
the production allowed the Germans, 
as experts in the separate sectors ot 
the European economy have been able 
to persuade the politicians that Ger 
man steel is necessary. The scrap tron 
shortage will probably be the greatest 
difficulty in manufacturing steel, 
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since the Americans wish to leave to 
the Germans most of the scrap that 
may be obtained from their devastat- 
ed areas. 

Against this must be set the im- 
perative need of all the blast furnaces 
of Europe for adequate supplies of 
scrap. As the more easily available 
scrap is used up, maintaining an 
adequate flow of scrap to the indus- 
try becomes rapidly more difficult. It 
seems certain now that the high 
levels of production of the British 
steel industry during the first nine 
months of 1948 were due in part to 
the rapid using up of easily available 
scrap. 

An important factor which anti- 
Russian feeling shadows is the need 
to strengthen trade between eastern 
and western Europe. Western Europe 
can probably never attain high levels 
of national income unless it has ac- 
cess to many of the foods and raw 
materials of eastern Europe. 

A longer run problem is the decline 
of sellers’ markets and a saturation 
of international markets for many of 
the sorts of high class manufactures 
that Europe’s economies can best pro- 
duce. This problem can only be solv- 
ed by clever merchandising and clear 
thinking on the part of Europeans. 

Canada’s efforts to expand imports 
from the European continent are a 
step toward a more balanced inter- 
national trade. As Europeans no long- 
er have investment earnings to meet 
current trade deficits, and Canadians 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__"—-—_:7:70 — _ 


seem unwilling to extend very long 
lines of credit, the only remaining 
course is to “buy European” if we 
wish to continue to sell, as we must, 
sO many of our products to that area. 


These are the problems of Euro- 
e 
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pean recovery. To meet the balance 
of payments difficulty, caused by the 
coincidence of technological stagna- 
tion, loss of investment, war devasta- 
tion and overseas industrialization, 
these problems will have to be solved. 





ROYAL BANK APPOINTMENTS 





K. M. SEDGEWICK 


Appointment of Kenneth M. Sedgewick 
The Royal Bank of Canada is announced today. 


C. B. NEAPOLE 


as Assistant General Manager of 
Mr. Sedgewick has been 


Manager of Montreal Branch for the past three years and will be succeeded 


by C. B. Neapole. 
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Built-in steel 


Cushioned Power: 
cushions reduce noise and vibration 
—lessen strain on moving parts— 
operation and 


insure smoother 


longer life. 





” 
the vow 93" TOMAGTON RANA «0 <1: adding machine 


sentative. 


Streamlined Action: 
ther-touch motor bars and compact 


Longer, fea- 


10-key keyboard eliminate finger 
groping, speed every operation. 
Completely electrified. 





—as fast as your fingers will move. 


of monual and electric 


for modern business . . . In the new Remington 
Rand electric adding machine, cushioned power 
gives welcome relief from harsh office clatter. 
You'll turn out more work with new ease on 
this quieter, faster model—with its longer, 
streamlined motor bars and famous 10-key 
touch-control keyboard. All feature keys are 


electrified—you add, subtract, multiply directly 


For full 


details, call your local Remington Rand repre- 


Also automatic Printing Calculators and a full range 


adding machine models. 


Write today for 
a free copy of the booklet 


Sound,"” Remington 
199 Bay Street, 


Free Booktiet: 


“Ripples of 
Rand _ Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


March 1, 1949 





Government 


and 


Corporation 
Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 
VICTORIA 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER 
LONDON, ENG: 
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Royalite Oil Company, Limited pioneered the 
exploration and development of the first major 


oil and natural gas field in Alberta. It owns 
or has interest in 76 oil wells and 65 gas wells. 
It also holds large acreages of undeveloped 
lands. It is the stated policy of the Company 
to initiate early exploration into new areas. 
W holly-owned subsidiaries handle most of the 
crude oil output of the Turner Valley field and 
process virtually all the natural gas delivered 
from the field for domestic and commercial 
use in Calgary and vicinity. 


Dividends have been paid regularly on the 
Company s Shares in each of the past 20 years. 
Profits in 1948 were equal to 50¢ per share 
and at the end of 1948 consolidated net work- 
ing capital of the Company and wholly-owned 
subsidiaries exceeded $6 million. 


We offer, as principals 


ROYALITE OIL COMPANY, 
Common Shares 
Price at Market 


\pproximately 86.75 per share 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


LIMITED 


TORON MONTREA TTAWA WINNIPEG VANC VER NEW YORK INDON, ENG, 
HAM N KITCHENER QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 
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(nana WiRE~. (ABLE (OMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 
CLASS “A” COMMON 


PRESTON EAST DOME 
MINES, LIMITED 


No Personal Liability) Declared and set aside $4.00 on 
Class “A” stock, of which $1.00 is 
DIVIDEND No. 38 to be paid on the 15th of March 


94¢ Share jer f recor 
NOTICE hereby given that a dividend 1949 to Shareholders of record 
. February 28th, 1949. 
one and one-half 1! 2¢ cents per hare . 
been declared on the issued Capital Stock of the CLASS “B”" COMMON 
Company, payable in Canadian funds Apri An interim dividend of 50c de- 
14th, 1949, to shareholders of record at the clos clared on Class “B’’—payable on 
of business on the 15th day of March. 1949 the 15th of March, 1949, to Share- 
By Order of the Board holders of record February 28th. 
1949 
L. I. HALI 


By order of the Board 
A. I. SIMMONS, 
Secretary. 
} Toronto, February 14, 1949 
|S PET ES 


Secretary 


Toronto, February 16th, 1949 
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NEWS OF THE MINES 





Uranium Is Prominent On Program 


Of P rospectors 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


6 ees seventeenth annual convention 
of the Prospectors’ and Develop- 
ers’ Association, to be held on March 
7, 8 and 9, at the Royal York Hotel 
in Toronto, will be ‘outstanding in the 


Association’s history,” if expectations 
of Mrs. V. R. MacMillan, the inde- 
fatigable president, are _ realized. 


Radioactive minerals, base metals 
and gold will comprise the highlights 
of the speakers’ and discussions’ pro- 
gram, and United States and Cana- 
dian authorities on these subjects 
have been secured for the 1949 get- 
together. ‘“‘We are covering as broad 
a field as possible in our papers and 
panel discussions,” Mrs. MacMillan 
states, “particularly in view of the 
many problems facing the prospector 
and mine developer in these days of 
shifting trends.” As she points out 
there was a time when the prospec- 
tor need only be concerned with such 
familiar metals as gold and silver and 
the like. But times have changed. 
Now industry is needing copper, lead, 
zine, silver and other base metals in 
tremendous amounts. And uranium 
has become a highly important need, 
with radioactive minerals in demand 
not alone for war purposes as So many 
seem to believe, but for the so-called 
Atomic Age. And the search for oil 
in Canada has already become ex- 
tremely important, and has a long 
way to go before it will be finished. 
Then, there’s the new developments 
in iron-—and so on. “Times” according 
to the Association president, “have 
certainly changed and it is to keep 
abreast of the changes that the pro- 
spectors and developers meet every 
year to discuss their problems and 
hear authorities speak on them.” 
While widely known geologists 
familiar with radioactive minerals, 
including Dr. W. F. James, Dr. Frank 
Joubin and Dr. A. H. Lang, will lead 
discussions in uranium occurrences, it 
is gold—-holding a place all its own 
in the general mining picture—that 


17th Meeting 


has been chosen for the main address 
at the annual Mining Day banquet, to 
be held on the closing evening of the 
Prospectors’ and Developers’ conven- 
tion. The purpose of Mining Day, 
inaugurated in 1946, is to help make 
Canadians generally more aware of 
the important part mining plays in 
the national economy. Two outstand- 
ing authorities from the United 
States are being secured to speak on 
gold and the future strategic impor- 
tance of base metals. G. C. Monture, 
Chief of the Mineral Resources Divi- 
sion at Ottawa, will point up the in- 
dustrial demands for base metals, as 
directly affecting Canadian mining 
men, in his paper on “Base Metals in 
Canada, Past, Present and Future”. 
V. C. Wansborough, executive direc- 
tor of the Canadian Metal Mining As- 
sociation will deal with the “Problems 
of the Mining Industry in Canada”, 
and W. H. Wismer, secretary of the 
Broker-Dealers’ Association of Can- 
ada will talk on that organization in 
relation to mine financing. Service to 
the mining industry will be the sub- 
ject of several authoritative papers, 
while other papers being prepared 
will deal with special areas and min.- 
erals. 

The Prospectors’ and Developers’ 
Association has also secured special 
colored moving pictures for discus- 
sions on iron operations, and on the 
search for oil in Canada. Dr. O. B. 
Hopkins, vice-president and director, 
Imperial Oil, will speak on “Leduc oil 
field and its significance”, and Dr. J. 
A. Retty. Chief Geologist, Labrador 
Mining and Exploration Company, 
will talk on “Labrador Iron Opera- 
tions.” A number of representatives 
of the federal and provincial depart- 
ments of mines are also scheduled to 
speak. A special luncheon has been 
arranged for the ladies, and in addi- 
tion to the annual Mining Day ban- 
quet and the opening luncheon, the 
general entertainment will include a 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 
Bv Haruspex 
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stocks continue favorably 
priced from the earnings and yield 
standpoint, but remain under pressure 
from investor fears as to the business 
outlook and possible adverse U. S. A. 
legislation. Barring war, and assuming, 
as we do, no business collapse, market 
uncertainty should give way in the 
course of a year, to better markets. 
With seven weeks of the new year 
now history, developments have not 
seemed too bad. Certainly, the break 
in American farm prices will work 
toward a reduction in the cost of liv- 
ing and thus relieve purchasing pow- 


( YOMMON 


A 


er for manufactured goods. without 
exerting undue hardship on_ the 
farmer. Again, a decline in American 


raw material prices will permit man- 
ufacturers to either reduce prices or 
to absorb a fourth round of wage in- 
creases should such an advance be 
witnessed. There is doubt that there 
will be this fourth round, as illustrat- 


ed by a number of recent develop- 
ments. In New England a Textile 
Union request for a wage increase 


was turned down and this was ac- 
cepted by the Union. The Clothing 
Workers’ Union advised that they 
vould not press for an increase this 
vear. Two unions in the mid-Western 
States have voluntarily requested 
wage decreases. In the political field, 
certainly the U.S.A. Excess Profits 
Tax is out and it is beginning to look 
as though Mr. Truman will not get 
much, if any, increase in corporate 
income tax rates. 

Closes in both the Dow Jones In- 
dustrial and Rail Averages at 182.55 
and 55.30 would represent decisive up- 
side penetrations, suggesting impor- 
tant intermediate recovery. On the 
other hand, additional price weakness 
could be used for purchase of com- 
mon stocks where cash reserves are 
excessive. 


DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGES 


SEPT oct. NOV. 


51.91 
11/30 


DAILY AVERAGE STOCK 


833,000 610,000 1,231,000 


1,036,000 





DEC JAN. FEB 


INDUSTRIALS 


2/11 


MARKET RANSACTIONS 


751,000 875,000 


floor show with many 
prizes, and the annual Mining 
dance. 


Negotiations which have 
underway with a view to J: 
Quebec Mines granting a leas 
Noranda Mines of certain of 
company’s property, under \ 


silica ore will be taken by the la 
As poi: 


are nearing completion. 
out by W. B. Maxwell, president 
lease will be of considerable a 
ance to Joliet-Quebec in provi 
funds for exploration work ane 
asmuch as it is proposed that a 
be driven through part of the 
erties of the company, it is felt 
valuable information may theret 
obtained. It is understood that 
ceeds of the lease will amour 
$150,000. 
= 

Athona Mines (1937) Limited 
active during the past fall se 
and advises shareholders that it 








J. P. LANGLEY & CO 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 


Chartered Accountants 


Toronto 
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You can’t realize those dreams 
unless you begin to make them 
come true — NOW. Regular 
saving of small amounts en- 
ables you to plan your future. 
Start by opening a Savings 
Account with Canada Perma- 
nent. YOUR DEPOSITS 
EARN 2% INTEREST. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 
Head Office: 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
10- 


MAJ. GEN. A. B. MATTHEWS 

The Sun Insurance Office Ltd.. 
“Oldest Insurance Office in 

world”, announces the appointmen 


Kirkland Lak 
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Major-General Albert . Bruce lat 
thews, C.B.E., D.S.O., E.D., as a mem 
ber of its Canadian Advisory Board 
and the Advisory Boards of its at 
filiated Companies: The — Patriot 
Assurance Company Ltd., London & 
County Insurance Company Ltd., 4% 


Planet Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Major-General 
President and Treasurer of the 
celsior Life Insurance Company. 
is a Director of Dome Mines Ltd. ‘ 
Penn Forest Corp. (N.Y.) poh 


Matthews is ice 
Ex- 
He 


= 


Governor of Upper Canada College. 


He had a distinguished record 
the last War and in 
moted to command the 
Division. 


in 


1944 was pro 
2nd Canadian 
¥ 
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March 1, 1949 

ainsi 

ed several important new inter- 
est , the Northwest Territories and 
Noy vern Saskatchewan. The com- 
has retained its original prop- 


se 


pal 





Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company 


Dividend Notice 


a meeting of the Board of 
tors of Canadian Pacific 
vav Company held today a 
dividend of three per cent 
enty-five cents per share) on 
Ordinary Capital Stock in 
ct of, and out of earnings 
the year 1948 was declared 
ible in Canadian funds on 
h 31, 1949, to Shareholders 
cord at 3 p.m. on February 
149, 
Directors again point out 
net earnings from rail opera- 
are insufficient for the 
ent of any dividend. The 
ises in wages and the costs 
( iterials exceeded by more 
{ $4 million the increase in 
earnings. The dividend is 
sutable entirely to income 
sources other than rail 
tion. 
order of the Board. 
“REDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 
M real, February 14, 1949. 
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Use Arrowtape for 
rding conferences—sales meet- 
gs—training salesmen—record- 

ing legal interviews and 







FS *. medical case histories. 
Be 5 hy, Gy Arrowtape has 
B 1 over 1,000 uses 
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e is portable. 

s office work is done, take it 
id record your favorite radio 
mes. Music . drama . 


re yours to enjoy forever. 


1 be edited or erased and 
' indefinitely 


te dual personality’’ leader in 
cer nagnetic recording, acclaimed 
t iperlative tone quality, is as 
perate as your radio. Simply 
witch and Arrowtape makes a 
Switch again and it plays 
intly . . . with a tone so true 
ou’ll thrill to hear it. 
> = ‘pe is fast becoming a ‘‘must”’ 
ire-loving homes and modem 
Its cost is negligible because 
4ititude of uses 


wire us for FREE illustrated 


‘ the name of local represen- 
lative. 


UTAH ELECTRONICS 
By (CANADA) LTD, 
niet oe tye 23, QUEBEC 












erty of 19 claims near the holdings 
of Nicholson Mines in the Goldfields 
area, and has staked two groups of 
claims for uranium. Athona, with 
associated companies, has secured a 
favorably located 10 square mile 
concession at Black Lake, Saskat- 
chewan. A _ block of 132 claims 
covering an eight mile extension of 
the McLeod Bay base metal belt at 
Great Slave Lake, N.W.T., has also 
been acquired by Athona and as- 
sociates. The company also retains 
its Rad group at Great Bear Lake, 
N.W.T., the Pat group at Indin Lake, 
N.W.T., and holds 1,150,000 shares of 
Viking Yellowknife, 500,000 shares of 
Golderest Mines and 5,000 shares of 
Discovery Yellowknife. Goldcrest has 
also been active in securing new 
interests. 

A new company, Yale Lead & Zine 
Mines Limited, financed by Toronto 
interests, has acquired ownership of 
over 30 properties in the Ainsworth 
district of British Columbia. The 
properties in the past 50 years have 
had spasmodic operations, hampered 
by fluctuating base metals prices and 
inadequate working capital, and 
cover a continuous length of over 
four miles on strike. The company 
is already in operation developing 
cre on the Highlander property. Ac- 
cording to B. W. W. McDougall, con- 
sulting engineer, the company has 
acquired all the important producing 
properties in that section of the Ains- 
worth camp lying between Cedar and 
Coffee Creeks in the areas adjacent 
to the shore of Kootenay Lake. All 
the important ore zones in the area 
are included within present boun- 
daries and are amply protected on 
their dips. Financial sponsors are 
Draper Dobie & Co. and J. Bradley 
Streit & Co., with a firm commitment 
for $160,000 and option agreements 
which, if fully carried out, will pro- 
vide an additional $729,995. 

The gold mining industry is hope 
ful that the forecast of greater as- 
sistance in the speech from the 
throne at the opening of Parliament 
in Ottawa, will recognize the repre- 
sentations made to the government 
to have the base for assistance 
broadened to allow inclusion under 
the Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 
ance Act, of mines unable to secure 
aid because output is down close to 
or below that of the base year. One 
mine which should benefit if the 
proposed changes take this fact into 








SATURDAY NIGHT 


consideration is Buffalo Ankerite 
Gold Mines, in the Porcupine area, 
where an extensive development pro 
gram is’ proceeding. Three _ rich 
veins have been located, as well as 
several other occurrences which are 


not so important. The three new 
high grade showings are on the 
1,050, 2,900 and 3,250-foot levels, 


with an appreciable length developed 
so far and all still open at one end. 
The recent discoveries indicate that 
considerable potential ground of 
good ore-making possibilities still re 
mains to be explored. The produc- 
tion for December was expected to 
be the highest for a month in a long 
time. 

With all their base metal proper- 
ties being developed at no cost to the 
company, Aero Prospecting Syndicate 
now advises that its efforts will be 


concentrated on finding uranium. 
The Rexora Mining Corporation 


property, in the Werner Lake area, 
northwestern Ontario, has been 
taken over by Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines. Aero, as vendors of the prop- 
erty received 1,500,000 shares of the 
capital stock of Rexora. Aero also 
has a group of claims under option 
to International Nickel Company in 
the same area. While carrying out 
assessment work by diamond drilling 
on Rexora ground high-grade values 
of platinum, palladium, nickel and 
copper were cut. A portion of the 
core from one of the diamond drill 
holes (approximately 51 feet) has 
been re-checked and assayed for 
platinum and palladium, and ran 
$7.25 in copper, $31.52 in nickel, $5.64 
in platinum and $2.50 in palladium 
to the ton, a total of $46.91 per ton. 
As Normetal Mining Corporation 
put dividend payments on a quarter- 
ly basis last year the declaration of 
10 cents a share, payabie March 31, 
is taken to suggest total payments 
for 1949 will be at least 40 cents a 
share, compared with 26 cents dis 
tributed last year. Estimated net 
profits of $1,549,000, equivalent to 41 
cents a share, for the fiscal year 
ended December 31, are the largest 
in the company’s history, and com- 
pare with 28.63 cents in 1947 and 
11.98 cents in 1946. In the last 
quarter of 1948 the company’s earn- 
ings exceeded 13 cents per share. 
Further improvement in operations 
and earnings are expected to result 
when hydro-electric power is made 
available, possibly next month. 
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SIGNPOSTS FOR BUSINESS 
i Aeeteeentgenaemioeigliatel 
ANADA’S FAVORABLE TRADE With Ontario — established leader 
BALANCE with all countries in ameong the provinces in mineral produc- 
1948 amounted to $473,100,000, double tion accounting for almost 36 per 


the 1947 figure of $237,800,000. ‘The 
debit balance with the United States 
was cut to $283,600,000, less than a 
third the 1947 debit of $918,100,000. The 
favorable balance with the United 
Kingdom was reduced to $389,200,000 
from $564,300,000 in 1947, (D.B.S.) 

+ 
Canadian production of coal rose al- 
most 31 per cent in January over the 
corresponding month last year. Im- 
ports, on the other hand, showed a 
sharp decline of 21 per cent in the same 
comparison. (D,B.S.) 
Average weekly wages of hourly-rated 
personnel employed by leading marw- 
facturers at December 1 reached a new 
high figure of $41.43. This was 27 cents* 
above the November 1 figure of $41.16 
and $4.19 higher than the December l, 
1947 average of $37.24. (D.B.S.) 

. 
Dollar volume of wholesale sales in 
Canada last year was 4.4 per cent high- 
er than in the preceding year, while the 
value of year-end inventories rose six 
per cent. In December, sales were five 
per cent higher than a year earlier, but 
17 per cent below November. The gen- 
eral unadjusted index of sales, on the 
base 1935-39--100, stood at 263.2 for 
December, 316.2. for November and 
251.1 for December, 1947. (D.B.S.) 

. 
Showing a slackening in the rate of 
rise, department store sales showed an 
increase of eight per cent during the 
week ending February 12 as compared 
with the corresponding week last year. 
All provinces shared in the rise with 
the exception of Manitoba where the 
decline was one per cent. Sales in Sas- 
katchewan increased 18 per cent, Al- 
berta 16 per cent, the Maritimes 13 per 
cent, and Quebec and Ontario each 
seven per cent, (D.B.S.) 


cent of the total, Canada’s 1948 mineral 
production reached an all-time high 
value of $806,180,000, according to pre- 
liminary figures for last year. The 1948 
figure shows an increase of 25 per cent 
over the previous record of $644,696,000 
set in 1947 and compares with $502,816,- 
000 in 1946. (D.B.S.) 
° 
Canada’s gross national product and 
expenditure in 1948 amounted to ap- 
proximately $15.4 billion, an increase 
of nearly 15 per cent over 1947. Most 
of this increase was the result of rising 
prices as indicated by the rise of about 
14 per cent in the cost-of-living index 
during 1948. (D.B.S.) 
7 

Carloadings on Canadian railways for 
the week ended February 12 declined 
slightly to 71,943 cars from 72,289 cars 
for the previous week but were up 3.4 
per cent over loadings of 69,591 cars 
for the corresponding week last year. 
(D.B.S.) 
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Charted above are wholesale prices for 
Canada and the United States, official 
indexes 1935-39 100, for farm prod- 
ucts from 1945 to the end of 1948. 
{Bank of Nova Scotia Monthly Review) 
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Simpsons Class “A’’ Shares 


— 1948 Net Profit $5.24 per Share 


Simpsons, Limited annual report for the fiscal 
vear ended January 5th, 1949 includes the follow- 
ing features showing the organization's progress 


during the past vear 


After inventory reserve of $1,200,000 Net Profit 
amounted to $4,281,761 compared with 
$3,758,193 in the previous vear. 


Net Profit available for Class “A” and “B” 
Shares was $5.24 per share compared with $4.52 
in 1947. 


AX newly acquired building in) Vancouver to 
Pacific customers. At London, 
Ontario a new warehouse and delivery building 
is in the course of construction and further 
additions are being made to the Regina and 
Halifax properties. 


serve Coast 


We offer as agents 
Simpsons, Limited 
Class ‘‘A’’ Shares 


At the market, about 
$28.50 per Share 


Price: 


Dividends on the Class ‘‘A”’ and ‘‘B” shares during 
1948 totalled $1.50 per Share consisting of 75¢ 
per Share on the 25th of February and August. 
In 1949 to date one dividend of SI per Class “A" 
and ‘B”’ Share has been declared. 


Telephone or write for copy ot the 
pew Annual Report. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 

Montreal 

Hamilton 


Poronto Winnipeg Vancouve! 


London, Ont Kitchener 


New Westminster 


Ottawa 


Regina Edmonton Victoria 


New York Halifax London, Eng 












IF YOU HAVE § OR MORE Ciploycos 
... here is att UMPORTANT MESSAGE 


Happy workers are better workers, and there’s no swifter, surer 
way to improve employee morale than by helping your staff and 
their families obtain low-cost protection against the financial 
worries and stresses that accompany sickness and accident. 

Our Blue Seal Plan was designed to meet your needs. 


@ Choice of hospitals 
anywhere in the world. 


@ Available to firms with as few as 5 and doctors 
employees. 
@ Maternity benefits provided under 


family plan. 


@ No increase in rates because of em- 
ployee changes. 
@ Lowest premium ever offered for comparable coverage. 


Write Now for Details 


/ 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


FEDERAL BUILDING 
Toronto, Ontario 





R. D. BEDOLFE, Canadian General Manager 
ROSS D. HEINS, Assistant General Manager 
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PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED 


Notice is given that Re- 


e e 
Advertising 
: ond gular Quarterly Dividend of 1% 
. > : Preferred Stock has bee le- 
Publication Printing If | | oct eS eSe as, BREE 
* 


March 16th to 


hereby 


LIMITED, payable 
shareholders of record at close of 
business March 5th, 1949. 


Saturday Night Press 


Ad. 7361 
: (Signed) W. S. BARBER, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 


Fire Safety Measures Are Needed 
lo Protect Life And Property 





By GEORGE GILBERI 


Attention is being drawn to a 
National 


Building Code which has been 


new edition of — the 


recommended for adoption in 
the United States, one 
tant Article of 
all existing buildings to conlorm 


impor- 
which requires 


to) certain) minimum = require- 


ments for salety-to-lile. 


question tnat pro 


tapes is 1 


CeSSeS 


production in this 





chemical and machine age have in 
troduced numerous hazards cf ex- 
plosion and fire ind that many 
manufacturing concerns are using 
processes With the hazards of which 
they are not any too familiar. The 


three principal ie large 
which occurred 


under these conditions are listed as 


Causes ol 


have 


fire losses 


follows 1) failure to discover the 
fire in its early stages; (2) insut 
ficient private fire fighting equip- 


ment which could be used to extin 


guish the fire before gained much 
headway; (3) inadequate public fire 
service 


There is also to be taken into con 
sideration the element of error in 
human judgment in the early 
of a fire, as illustrated by the fact 
that the big fire at Fall River, Mass., 
during the war which destroved mil- 
lions of dollars worth of rubber 
might never have got out of control 


stages 
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STEWART M. McBRIDE 


Mr. Ear! Putnam, President, Canada 
Health and Accident Assurance Cor 
poration, has announced the appoint 
ment of Mr. Stewart M. McBride as 
Assistant General Manager of the 
Companys He has manaved the Com- 
pany’s legal and claims department 
and has also heen on the Manage 
ment Planning Board. A former Cana- 
dian Army Officer with the British 
Columbia Dragoons, on return from 
overseas, Mr. McBride resumed stud 
ies at Osgoode Hal! before joining 
Canada Health and Accident Assur- 
ance Corporation Previously a resi- 


dent of Belleville, Ontario, he will 
make his headquarters at the home 
office in Waterloo, Ontario * 


if the sprinkler system had not been 
shut off shortly after the fire was 
first discovered. As a remedy tor 
these conditions, insurance engineers 
suggest the use of thermostats and 
the installation of small hose, other 
fire-fighting equipment, and auto- 
matie sprinklers in manufacturing 
plants, and in other buildings 

As the public fire protection con- 
tribution, municipalities should each 
an adequate and dependable 
water supply, a_ well manned and 
equipped and properly trained fire 
department and a suitable and prop- 


provide 


erly distributed fire alarm system. 
Thermostats can be so connected 
that they will automatically trans- 
mit a fire alarm or operate an ex- 


tinguishing equipment. It is also to 
be noted that many hazardous pro- 
cesses can be made relatively safe 
by the use of thermostatic controls 
or thermostatic alarms. Of course, 
it must not be overlooked that the 
maintenance of such systems and 
devices is of great importance and 
placed in the hands of 
in their super 


should be 
those experienced 
vision. 

As experience has proved, the 
most valuable appliances for ex- 
tinguishing fires in their early stages 
are those which operate automatic- 
ally. The automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem has proved its worth in saving 
many ‘millions of dollars, and, if kept 


under efficient supervision, it 1S 
venerally recognized as being the 


only safeguard for such structural 
defects as large areas, unprotected 
vertical openings and excessive use 
of combustible material in the struc- 
ture or in its contents. Automatic 
application of extinguishing agents 
to processes of a hazardous nature, 
cr the quick exclusion of the oxygen 
of the air through covers, are also 
recognized as features deserving par 
ticular attention. 


Fire Department Service 


Many fire departments are oper 
ating with fewer men per hose line 
than are regarded as necessary by 
these experts, which, while it may be 
satisfactory in controlling small 
fires, may be totally inadequate for 
the infrequent large fire. It is also 
regarded as especially important to 
keep apparatus in the best possible 
condition, as it is often difficult to 
obtain quick replacements. Train- 
ing of fire department personnel has 
become increasingly important, not 
only in methods of fire extinction but 
also in methods of fire prevention 
and inspection of premises for fire 
hazards. 


It is not always recognized that 
without the backing of a_ well- 
designed and well-enforced building 


code, it is virtually impossible to 
bring about any noticeable improve- 
ment in the fire safety of a munici 
pality, large or small. It is inter: 
esting to note that a new edition of 
the National Building Code has just 
been issued in the United States and 
has been recommended by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
for adoption in that country. 

This 1949 edition is described as a 
composite of the views and exper- 
ience of building officials, the build- 
ing industry and the fire protection 
engineers. It is regarded as a prac 
tical approach to the building code 
problem because it will encourage a 
large amount of standardization, 
and it is stated that nationally rec- 
ognized standards of trade associa- 
tions have been widely used in the 
code. But the outstanding advance 
in building code development in the 
1949 edition is to be found in Article 
XIX which requires all existing 
buildings to conform to certain mini- 
mum requirements for safety-to-life. 

Article XIX also defines the struc- 
tures which require correction and 
details the manner in which en- 
closure of vertical openings and 
other safety measures must be ap- 
plied. As pointed out by Mr. W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
this new code is the outgrowth of the 
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PLATE PRINTING: This is the 


American Bank Note Company's new plant in Ottawa. 


—Photo by Austin Company 


plate printing department of British 
It has special 


lighting, special air-conditioning, and is free of supporting columns. 


iessons learned by municipalities in 
the tragic LaSalle Hotel fire’ in 
Chicago and the Winecotf Hotel fire 
in Atlanta in 1946 which resulted 
in the loss of about 180 lives. Article 
XIX provides what are regarded as 
minimum requirements for reason- 
able safety to life to be included in 
a code for municipalities which need 
and want the power to make exist- 
ing building safer. 

According to Mr. Mallalieu, there 
is a growing public opinion in favor 
ol socalled retroactive regulations 
which can be used to enforce correc- 
tion in existing buildings. He also 
has pointed out that Atlanta adopted 
such requirements as a result of the 


Winecoff fire and that they have 
brought about correction of many 


old buildings; and that in Hartford, 
Conn., all of the city’s 27 hotels have 
had to make improvements for life 
safety, many of them being required 
to install automatic sprinklers. 

It is to be noted that one of the 


beneficial aspects of the new code 
is that it permits more economical 
construction and reduced building 
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costs. It is a performance code and 
as far as practicable, within the 
limits of public safety, allows the 


use of any materials, type of assem- 
bly or style of architecture that 
meets the required standards of 
strength, stability and fire resist- 
ance. That is, the adoption of this 
code by a city will give builders more 
latitude in their choice of materials 
and types of construction § than 
under many existing building codes. 

It should be understood that the 
code is not in any sense a fire in- 
surance code, although funds for its 
research and preparation were pro 
vided by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, an organization § of 
stock fire insurance companies. Its 
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engineers have avoided inclusion 


; : of 
any requirement that might he $0 
constructed. The objective is ¢ fety 


to life as well as property, an: ye. 
quirements as to healthful condi. 
tions, such as for adequate ligh ind 
ventilation, have not been er. 
looked. 
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e Must “Even Out” Crises 


If We Are To Survive 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


event that the materials are not re- 
quired for war they will not be held 


deadliest menace to Western civiliza- 
tion is a slump, and that deflation can 


31 





a supple economic policy can main- 
tain activity at a high level without 


forever. But the possibilities for be most effectively prevented by exaggerated measures of support 
supporting basic commodities drawing off commodities from nor- which might themselves even hasten 


while serving the foreign policy are 
clear enough. 


mal use. 
It is to be hoped that this arid idea 


a war. 
Economists so wide apart as Varga 

















on The same can be said of the of countering recession will not be of Moscow and the late Lord Keynes 
By JOHN L. MARSTON Marshall Plan. Its effect on the’ carried too far. In 1948 the Ameri have believed that capitalism can 
uturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London American economy has, inevitably, can economy showed unexpected “even out” its periodical crises, and 
been inflationary; but it was un-_ resilience. The boom was obviously many politicians with their ear to the 
Q, of the forces which will largely on the expenditures required doubtedly conceived not only as a _ weakening, but it did not “bust”. In ground believe that it must do so in 
ai, (al Rees eclieliy te by these various defensive measures ce ot of ia ae communism that fact there is a suggestion that order to survive. 
: emuL ‘ ‘nAnaATAtinnE ; x ay put also as an outlet for American 
, 7 ina. Mr. and preparations for possible war. : y 
form tending and giving. Milt. There is, indeed, good teason to 800ds for which the export demand SSeS] on 
I oe Neen a a. Bas believe that the American adminis- WS diminishing. 
imi fant motives 1¢e 4 = “ati : »i > < . adele . . ati _ 
im a cacde. Wilibias te te tration is using the economic weapon The less prosperous nations natu- NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
pea Recovery gre of its foreign policy to ward off a Tally believe that if political actions 
mai ~<a ‘ a rt <= slump. Stockpile buying has been are necessary in the economic field 68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 
ince 1e in the United States. He criticized as adding inflationary pres- the E.R.P. technique is better than 
sis, ats that if the free-enter- sure to. markets—particularly the direct armament or stockpiling, for a a 
pris system is to survive, some metal markets—which could not it distributes goods instead of divert a 
met. od of “evening out” periodi- meet normal industrial — require- ag a use. It can, indeed, 
ises will have to be found. ments. e plausibly argued that concentra- . . : : 
cal ises é ft hes wleo been adbk thet the tion on armaments and the stickpile A stock tariff company doing business in Canada 


Ts 


Inere. s ; ‘ 
contributing millions to Canada’s 
gz almost all countries out- ; : 
Ri ia (and the Central Statis export trade. 
n iinistration of the U.S.S.R. , 
had shed just previously a re- Such spectacular developments in 
pO} 1a Ini So marace i C > , ; 
pe 1e Union’s progress in 1948 the north are matched by continuing 


ectly 


"PROPHETS of slump have 
laced their timing so badly 
ystwar years that only the 
dened are ready to commit 
es to new forecasts, even 
ley have solid facts as a 
yn. Recent disturbances in 
) stock and commodity mar- 
not be attributed simply to 
in reduced railroad car 
curtailment of production 
categories of textiles, in 
inemployment, accumulation 
is consumer goods in ware- 
ind stores, there is clear 
that the boom is hesitating. 
lurches over into a slump 
the world will be dragged 
ith it, just when frustrated 
moderate prosperity seemed 
be fulfilled. 
”’ is a word. no longer in 
The Americans themselves 
the “recession” which they 
is inevitable. What really 
the world at large is 
the fact is altered, or only 
For businesses suffering 
tcy and workers unemploy- 
r the millions who, though 
affected, are haunted 
sense of insecurity, it is no 


‘ion to be told that they are 


‘ no old-style slump but only 

ess recession”. 

‘nited Nations published re- 
survey of economic changes 
It provides a background 
\k of a decline in business, 
iows that the world should 
better off this vear than for 
irs past. 


roadly the same trends), 
survey showed a sufficient 
n cereal crops to provide 
t grain stock since 1931, a 
|, though more modest, in- 
supplies of fats and oils, 
e in production of sugar to 
vhere there was no longer 

a considerably improved 
tor increased supplies of 
on the industrial side (in- 
ussia) the survey showed 
increased by 11 per cent 
to 132 per cent of pre-war. 
‘Ss are, it seems natural to 


stockpile will eventually be a bear- 
ish influence just as surely as stock- 
piling has been a bullish influence 
hitherto; and, of course, in the happy 


would so impoverish the “American 
world” as to defeat its own object 

combating communism. But there 
is the alternative argument that the 


and Newfoundland through licensed 
agents and brokers. 











* Today we Live ina Greater Canada 



























bushland 


Marathon and Red Rock. Terrace and 
Heron Bay: they all tell the same story. 
New towns have arisen. old ones ex- 


panded. Only five years ago on the site 


industrial 








THERE’S new activity in Ontario's 


north of 


of Marathon, for example, there was 
nothing but bush; today a new com- 


munity beside a new 


expansion in 
established communities. Throughout 
Canada today ever-widening avenues 
of opportunity await the enterprise of 


young Canadians. 


With newsprint production 50% above pre- 









Lake 


Superior. 


pulp mill is 


the older 


war levels, Canada today 
has an output five times 
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; ese U.N. reporters do, that that of any other country, 
ile e instances deflationary and accounts for three 
; were beginning » be ; : 
Dbse pg larga * Poe out of every five news- 
€ Ss ime s ; ae 
1e What we are waiting to paper pages in the world, 
4 ‘iether these achievements 
3 tion can raise the world’s 2 ae ae PRK ve i 
. idards without at the same " we 
i ‘mining them. . 
: e an element in the econom at 
nm now which was. only i} 
ES parent even in the later 5 
* 30’s: that is, the possibi- ae E - é i 
v ther war. It involves ab- Canada is a land of opportunity... i 
tir 4 » i . ar < ~ rey ‘ . . . . 2 ‘ ' 
tock ™ nditure on armaments, Chere is a field for almost auything one can think of, a ¥ 
rg of strategic materials . ATH : : 
nd sie. dosent, aed Miawel and anyone with a willingness for hard work has a 
& Ss, ¢€ «< ‘ . * 
orej id by the U.S. Government good chance to achieve success”, says Donald J. 
o nly consolidated in the Smith, President of Hornet Industries Limited, One of a series presented by 
Pp. tecovery Program. Guelph, Ontario. 
ao ‘ strange hybrid of politics y 
tA €conomics. yr vee . Rata ; a2 5 ° e oe ; ° ° 
€an end aan I Searoee 6+ the Eure Hornet Industries Limited, which was founded in 1945, has in this short time 
ainly as an economic re . . . ; 
Very plan but. ai Ea aaaaaeke achieved remarkable success in the manufacture of chain saws and combustion 
, de scribed quite frankly by engines. More than half the production of the plant reaches markets outside 
resident 


Truman as a segment of Canada. From a staff of only a half dozen men in 1945, Hornet Industries 


s to #)1o ; » . . . ’ . E 
Th. reign policy. Limited has expanded to three plants in Guelph, employing 296 workers. to promote a fuller realization by Canadians of Canada’s present greatness 
ss © Who believe that no slump * * 
ssible base their argument * 














Fire Safety Meas 
To Protect Life , 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Attention is being drawn to a 
the National 
Building Code which has been 


new edition of 

recommended for 
the United States, 
tant Article ol 
all existing buildings to contorm 


adoption in 
one impor- 
which requires 


to) certain) minimum — require- 


ments for salety-to-life. 


. is no question that pro 
cesses f production in_ this 
chemical and machine age have in 
troduced numerous hazards of ex- 
plosion and fire ind that many 
manufacturing concerns are using 
processes with the hazards of which 
they are not any too familiar. The 
three principal causes of the large 
* fire losses which have occurred 
under these conditions are listed as 
follows: (1) failure to discover the 
fire in its early stages; (2) insuf 
ficient private fire fighting equip 
ment which could be used to extin 


gained much 
inadequate public fire 


guish the fire before it 
headway; (3 
service 
There is also to be taken into con 
sideration the element of error in 
human judgment in the early stages 
of a fire, as illustrated by the fact 
that the big fire at Fall River, Mass., 
during the war which destroyed mil- 
lions of worth of rubber 
might never out of control 


dollars 


have got 
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Canada Health—New Appointment 





STEWART M. McBRIDE 


i Mr. Earl Putnam, President, Canada 
; Health and Accident Assurance 
poration, has announced the appoint 

7 ment of Mr. Stewart M. McBride as 
Assistant General Manager of the 

Company He has managed the Com- 

pany’s legal and claims department 

‘ and has also been on the Manage 
ment Planning Board. A former Cana 

, dian Army Officer with the British 
Columbia Dragoons, on return from 
overseas, Mr. McBride resumed stud- 
tes at Osgoode Hall before joining 
Canada Health and Accident Assur- 
ance Corporation. Previously a 


Cor 


resi- 
dent of Belleville, Ontario, he will 
make his headquarters at the home 
office in Waterloo, Ontario # 





CE 


ures Are Needed 


And Property 


if the sprinkler system nad not been 
shut off shortly after the fire was 
first discovered. As a remedy tor 
these conditions, insurance engineers 
suggest the use of thermostats and 
the installation of small hose, other 
fire-fighting equipment, and auto- 
matic. sprinklers in manufacturing 
plants, and in other buildings. 

As the public fire protection con- 
tribution, municipalities should each 
provide an adequate and dependable 
water supply, a well-manned and 
equipped and properly trained fire 
department and a suitable and prop- 


erly distributed fire alarm system. 
Thermostats can be so. connected 
that they will automatically trans- 
mit a fire alarm or operate an ex- 


tinguishing equipment. It is also to 
be noted that many hazardous pro- 
can be made relatively safe 
use of thermostatic controls 
alarms. Of course, 
it must not be overlooked that the 
maintenance of such systems and 
devices is of great importance and 


CeSSEeS 
by the 
or thermostatic 


most 
tinguishing fires in their early stages 
are those which operate automatic- 
ally. The automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem has proved its worth in saving 
many millions of dollars, and, if kept 
under’ efficient supervision, it is 
generally recognized as being the 
only safeguard for such structural 
defects as large areas, unprotected 
vertical openings and excessive use 
of combustible material in the struc: 
ture or in its contents. Automatic 
application of extinguishing agents 
to processes of a hazardous nature, 
cr the quick exclusion of the oxygen 
of the air through covers, are also 
recognized as features deserving par 
ticular attention. : 


should be placed in the hands of 

those experienced in their super 

vision. 

As experience has_ proved, the 
valuable appliances for ex- 


Fire Department Service 


Many fire departments are oper 
ating with fewer men per hose line 
than are regarded as necessary by 
these experts, which, while it may be 
satisfactory in controlling small 
fires, may be totally inadequate for 
the infrequent large fire. It is also 
regarded as especially important to 
keep apparatus in the best possible 
condition, as it is often difficult to 
obtain quick replacements. Train- 
ing of fire department personnel has 
become increasingly important, not 
only in methods of fire extinction but 


also in methods of fire prevention 
and inspection of premises for fire 
hazards 

It is not always recognized that 
without the backing of a_ well- 
designed and well-enforced building 


code, it is virtually impossible to 
bring about any noticeable improve- 
ment in the fire safety of a munici 
pality, large or small. It is inter- 
esting to note that a new edition of 
the National Building Code has just 
been issued in the United States and 
has been recommended by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
for adoption in that country. 

This 1949 edition is described as a 
composite of the views and exper- 
ience of building officials, the build- 
ing industry and the fire protection 
engineers. It is regarded as a prac 
tical approach to the building code 
problem because it will encourage a 
imount of standardization, 
and it is stated that nationally rec- 
ognized standards of trade associa- 
tions have been widely used in the 
code. 3ut the outstanding advance 
in building code development in the 
1949 edition is to be found in Article 
XIX which requires all existing 
buildings to conform to certain mini- 
mum requirements for safety-to-life. 

Article XIX also defines the struc- 


large 


tures which require correction and 
details the manner in which en- 
closure of vertical openings and 
other safety measures must be ap- 


plied. As pointed out by Mr. W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
this new code is the outgrowth of the 
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PLATE PRINTING: This is the plate printing department of British 


American Bank Note Company Ss new plant in Ottawa. 


It has special 


lighting, special air-conditioning, and is free of supporting columns. 


iessons learned by municipalities in 
the tragic LaSalle Hotel fire in 
Chicago and the Winecott Hotel fire 
in Atlanta in 1946 which resulted 
in the loss of about 180 lives. Article 
XIX provides what are regarded as 
minimum requirements for reason- 
able safety to life to be included in 
a code for municipalities which need 
and want the power to make exist- 
ing building safer. 

According to Mr. Mallalieu, there 
is a growing public opinion in favor 
of so-called retroactive regulations 
which can be used to enforce correc- 
tion in existing buildings. He also 
has pointed out that Atlanta adopted 
such requirements as a result of the 


Winecoff fire and that they have 
brought about correction of many 


old buildings; and that in Hartford, 
Conn., all of the city’s 27 hotels have 
had to make improvements for life 
safety, many of them being required 
to install automatic sprinklers. 


It is to be noted that one of the 
beneficial aspects of the new cod2 
is that it permits more economical 
construction and reduced building 
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costs. It is a performance code and 
as far as practicable, within the 
limits of public safety, allows the 


use of any materials, type of assem- 
bly or style of architecture that 
meets the required standards of 
strength, stability and fire resist- 
ance. That is, the adoption of this 
code by a city will give builders more 
latitude in their choice of materials 
and types of construction § than 
under many existing building codes. 

It should be understood that the 
code is not in any sense a fire in- 
surance code, although funds for its 
research and preparation were pro 
vided by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, an organization § of 
stock fire insurance companies. Its 
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engineers have avoided inclusion 


any requirement that 
constructed. The objective is < 
to life as well as property, an 
quirements as to healthful ; 


tions, such as. for adequate ligh: 


ventilation, have not 


looked. 


been 
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‘e Must “Even Out’ Crises 
Ii We Are To Survive 


uturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


() of the forces which will 
m ain business activity — is 
le n lending and giving. Mr. 
\| on argues that one of the 
tant motives of: the Euro- 
Recovery Program is the 
me ‘enance of employ ment and 
in oe in the U nited States. He 
su sts_ that if the free-enter- 
pri system is to survive, some 
me od of “evening out” periodi- 
ca ises will have to be found. 


Lone 
AE -ROPHETS of slump have 
laced their timing so badly 


in t yostwar vears that only the 
most ‘dened are ready to commit 
then ves to new forecasts, even 


when ‘they have solid facts as a 
foun yn. Recent disturbances in 
Am¢ ) stock and commodity mar- 
kets not be attributed simply to 
“nervy in reduced railroad car 
loadin curtailment of production 
in so categories of textiles, in 
creased unemployment, accumulation 
of various consumer goods in ware: 
houses and stores, there is clear 
evidence that the boom is hesitating. 


If it lurches over into a slump 
the world will be dragged 
just when frustrated 


> most 
— down with it, 


hopes of moderate prosperity seemed 
> about to be fulfilled 
; “Slump” is a word. no longer in 
fashion. The Americans themselves 
' refer to the “recession” which they 
* accept as inevitable. What really 
FP concerns the world at large is 


whether the fact is altered, or only 
- the name. For businesses suffering 
} bankruptcy and workers unemploy- 
» ment, for the millions who, though 
not directly affected, are haunted 
with a sense of insecurity, it is no 
consolation to be told that they are 
suffering no old-style slump but only 
a “business recession”. 

The ‘'nited Nations published re- 
Recently survey of economic changes 
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19 It provides a background 
= to the ‘alk of a decline in business, 
= and hows that the world should 

be n better off this year than for 
man irs past. 
Ines Os 


Ci 1g almost all countries out- 


sid sia (and the Central Statis 
Me iinistration of the U.S.S.R. 
hai ished just previously a re- 
pi he Union’s progress in 1948 
Ssh: broadly the same trends), 
p the survey showed a sufficient 
| in in cereal crops to provide 
B the st grain stock since 1931, a 


|, though more modest, in- 
supplies of fats and oils, 





on se in production of sugar to 
me the where there was no longer 
a sl ', a considerabiy improved 
g Pros for increased supplies of 


me meat don the industrial side (in- 
Cludi: tussia) the survey showed 
n increased by 11 per cent 
to 132 per cent of pre-war. 
gs are, it seems natural to 
ese U.N. reporters do, that 
e instances deflationary 
were beginning to be 
e for the first time since 
What we are waiting to 
hether these achievements 
‘tion can raise the world’s 
indards without at the same 
a ‘ermining them. 
is an element in the econom 
tion now which was only 
apparent even in the later 
pre 1930’s: that is, the possibi- 
‘nother war. It involves ab- 
expenditure on armaments, 
‘ing of strategic materials 
basic foodstuffs, and liberal 
ald by the U.S. Government, 
nainly consolidated in the 
van Recovery Program. 
'S a Strange hybrid of politics 
‘“onomics, regarded at the Euro- 
e n end mainly as an economic re 
o_o but, for home consump- 
Preside ae quite frankly by 
S t . Truman as a segment of 
relgn policy. 
i lhose who believe that no slump 
Possible base their argument 


ae 


ry 
i 


largely on the expenditures required 
by these various defensive measures 
and preparations for possible war. 
There is, indeed, good reason to 
believe that the American adminis- 
tration is using the economic weapon 
of its foreign policy to ward off a 
slump. Stockpile buying has been 
criticized as adding inflationary pres- 


sure to markets—particularly the 
metal markets—which could not 
meet normal _ industrial require- 
ments. 

It has also been said that the 


stockpile will eventually be a bear- 
ish influence just as surely as stock- 
piling has been a bullish influence 
hitherto; and, of course, in the happy 
e 
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bushland 


Heron Bay: 


New towns have arisen, old ones ex- 


panded. Only five years ago on the site 
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Hornet Industries Limited, 


achieved remarkable success in the manufacture of chain saws and combustion 
More than half the production of the plant reaches markets outside 
From a staff of only a half dozen men in 1945, 
Limited has expanded to three plants in Guelph, employing 296 workers. 


engines. 
Canada. 
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Today we Live 


New Nomes la the 


NORTH © 


new 
north of 
Marathon and Red Rock, 


they all tell the same story. 


of Marathon, for example, there was 
nothing but bush; today a new com- 
beside a 
contributing millions to Canada’s 


export trade. 


Such spectacular developments in 


the north are matched by continuing 


expansion in the older 
Throughout 


established communities. 
Canada today ever-widening avenues 
of opportunity await the enterprise of 


young Canadians. 


With newsprint production 50° 





Canada is a land of opportunity ...« 


good chance 
Smith, 
Guelph, Ontario. 
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event that the materials are not re- 
quired for war they will not be held 
forever. But the possibilities for 
“supporting” basic commodities 
while serving the foreign policy are 
clear enough. 

The same can be said of the 
Marshall Plan. Its effect on the 
American economy has, inevitably, 
been inflationary; but it was un- 
doubtedly conceived not only as a 
means of combating communism 
but also as an outlet for American 
goods for which the export demand 
was diminishing. 

The less prosperous nations natu- 
rally believe that if political actions 
are necessary in the economic field 
the E.R.P. technique is better than 
direct armament or stockpiling, for 
it distributes goods instead of divert 
ing them from use. It can, indeed, 
be plausibly argued that concentra- 
tion on armaments and the stockpile 
would so impoverish the “American 
world” as to defeat its own object 
combating communism. But there 
is the alternative argument that the 


in 





activity in Ontario’s 


Lake 


Superior. 


‘Terrace and 


new pulp mill is 


) above pre- 
war levels, Canada today 
has an output five times 
that of any other country, 
three 


and accounts for 


out of every five news- 


paper pages in the world. 


There is a field for almost aything one can think of, AY 


to achieve 


President of Hornet Industries 


which was founded in 1945, has in this short time 


Hornet [Industries 


deadliest menace to Western civiliza- 
tion is a slump, and that deflation can 
be most effectively prevented by 
drawing off commodities from nor- 
mal use. 

It is to be hoped that this arid idea 
of countering recession will not be 
carried too far. In 1948 the Ameri 
can economy showed’ unexpected 
resilience. The boom was obviously 
weakening, but it did not “bust”. In 
that fact there is a suggestion that 
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a supple economic policy can main- 
tain activity at a high level without 
exaggerated measures of support 
which might themselves even hasten 
a war. 

Economists so wide apart as Varga 
of Moscow and the late Lord Keynes 
have believed that capitalism can 
“even out” its periodical crises, and 
many politicians with their ear to the 
ground believe that it must do so in 
order to survive. 
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A stock tariff company doing business in Canada 
and Newfoundland through licensed 
agents and brokers. 
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Business Briefs 


So TRUST AND EXE- 
4 CUTOR Company's 42nd annual 
financial statement for 1948 shows 


an inerease of over $6 million in 
funds invested and entrusted to their 
care over the year 1947. The largest 
increase is in the estates, trusts and 
agencies under administration which 
accounted for over $4 million, 


representing a 14 per cent increase. 
Net profits after taxes amounted 


to $109,264 against $101,937 the pre- 
vious year, representing $10.92 pe 
share. During the year two new 
directors joined the Board, Maynard 
A. Metcalf, vice-president of Cana- 
dian National Railways, and William 
Harrison, chairman of the board, 
Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison Ltd 
. 
WUN Assurance 


w 


Life Company of 
Canada, which began business in 
1871, heads the list with new busi- 
ness of $374,652,547, the largest 
amount of new life insurance issued 
by any Canadian life company in 
1948, though less than the $380,659,- 
514 issued by the company in 1947. 
Total life insurance in force at the 
end of 1948 amounted to $4,089,234, 
182, as against $3,837,724,159 at the 
close of the previous year. There are 
1,555,161 individual policies and 
group insurance certificates now in 
force with the company. Payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries in 
1948 totalled $105,046,413, as against 
$101,914.657 in the preceding year. 
Since inception these payments now 


total $2,126,737,233. During 1948 the 
assets increased by nearly seventy 
millions and now amount to about 
$1,500,000,000. 

° 
eo Life Insurance Com 
+ pany of Canada, established in 


1920, made steady gains during 1948 
in business and financial strength. It 
increased its insurance in force from 
$60,671,183 to $66,823,745: its assets 
from $18,674,520 to $19,813,517; its 
policy and annuity reserves from 
$15,204,068 to $16,130,688; its invest 
ment and contingency reserves from 
$700,000 to $750,000; its income from 
$2,685,016 to $2,917,294: its total dis- 
bursements, including payments to 
policyholders, from $1,667,252. to 
$1,770,882; its gross interest rate 
on ledger assets from 4.79 per cent 
to 4.88 per cent; and it increased its 
surplus over capital and all liabilities 
from $1,068,827 to $1,153,542. Its new 
insurance and “revivals in 1948 
amounted to $10,228,385, compared 
With $8,115,053 in the previous yea 
° 
6 les annual meetings of the As- 
sociation of Canadian Fire 
Marshals and the Dominion Fire Pre- 
vention Association will be held this 
year at the Hotel Saskatchewan, Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, from May 9 to 
12, inclusive. Information may be ob- 
tained from W. L. Clairmont, Domin- 
ion Fire Commissioner, Ottawa. The 
president of the Association of Cana- 
dian Fire Marshals is R. E. Tiffin, 
Fire Commissioner of Saskatchewan, 
30 Saskatchewan Government Build 
ing, Regina; and the president of the 
Dominion Fire Prevention Associa 
tion is F. X. Ahern, Deputy Fire 
Commissioner of Quebec, Parliament 
Buildings, Quebec 
e 
f FAY DAVIES, former general] 
J manager of the National Life As 
surance Co., has been made a vice 
president and a member of the execu 


tive committee, H. R. Bain, president 
announced following a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors 

Mr. Davies entered the life insur 


ance business as a salesman twenty- 
five years ago, and during his early 
experience served for a time on the 
staff of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, now known as the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association in Hartford. 

AT THE end of 1948 the total assets 
4 of the Sovereign Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, which began 
business in 1903, were $17,031,131, as 
against $15,408,004 at the close of 
the previous year. Rate of interest 
earned on invested assets in 1948 
was 4.20 per cent, compared with 
4.10 per cent in 1947. New business 
amounted to $13,819,432, compared 
with $14,148,073 in 1947. Payments to 
policyholders and beneficiaries total 


led $978,741, compared with $839,982 
in 1947. Total receipts were $3,377,- 
188, compared with $3,051,120 in 1947. 
Insurance in force increased during 
1948 from $79,531,920 to $87,780,058, 
and unassigned surplus at the end of 
the year was $399,036, compared with 
$371,818 at the close of 1947 


° 
x THE annual meeting of the 
. Pilot Insurance Co., three new 
directors, T. H. Stinson, K.C., Norm- 
an A. Eager, and Paul E. Laymon, 
were elected to the board. 

Mr. Stinson is president of the Vic 
toria Trust and Savings Co., Lindsay, 


Mr. Eager general manager Burling 
ton Steel Company Ltd., Hamilton, 


and Mr. Laymon vice-president and 
general counsel Standard Accident 
Insurance Co., Detroit. 


. 
TT HE PREMIER TRUST CO.’s 
thirty-third annual report cover 
ing the year ended December 31, 1948 
shows a gross revenue for the year of 
$270,921.81 and aiter deducting in 
come taxes and other charges there 









If your business has branches 


SATURDAY NIGHT: 


remained a balance available for dis- 
tribution of $108,236.09. 

Dividends at the rate of 2 per cent 
per annum amounting to $23,672.70 
were disbursed; $16,000.00 was writ- 
ten off office premises; $10,000.00 was 
added to investment reserve; and the 
balance carried forward in profit and 








INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF CANADA LIMITED 





BELL TELETYPE 


FLASHES IT INSTANTLY, EXACTLY 


loss was increased by $8,302.83 to 
$58,563.39. 


HE Northern Assurance Co. Ltd. 
has announced that it and its as- 
sociated companies, the ‘London & 
Scottish,” ‘Royal Scottish,” “Scottish 
Metropolitan” and “World Marine & 


ANNOUNCE 


the opening of an Office in 


OTTAWA 


under the management of 


D. C. MacDONALD 


at 


193 SPARKS STREET, SUITE 321 










March 1, 1949 


General,” have approved the appoint. 
ment of John Reid as assistant m 


na- 
ger for Canada of these comp: ia 
from January 1, 1949. 

Mr. Reid has been fire superini nq. 
ent for the Northern Assurance Co, 
for the past 20 years and has ber: jn 
the service of the company since 
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Wane’ or departments in different i 5 
locations, you will want to : zs . [HE 
i Bee, ; WHEN time means money, where er 
check on the advantages of : . £ 
rm ’ ° . lament 
Bell Teletype. Complete delivery dates are important, BELL TELETYPE iit, 
informatton is 4s near as your , P B aay 
ideeine. Ck cau Selene is the modern, efficient link between the Reha. 
Zusiness Office and ask for a . . ‘ Domini 
er units of an organization. It’s the modern, Sea 
Bell Teletype expert to ated t 
ee ’ . . . . . Are 1 
visit you. He'll be glad to fast, sure, printed communications service. its 
5 explain how Teletype can : 7 hem 
; serve your business and to With ‘TELETYPE installed, serviced Bovernm 
j arrange for a demonstration. . ° Of the Q 
: and maintained by Bell personnel — shai’ 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 





Canada’s communications experts — all messages 
- 95% 


of which are in cables, safer from interruptions, 





are carried over telephone lines 


Agents for the North American Telegraph Company 
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